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ABSTRACT 

A year-long research project was conducted concerning 
chartering as a potential management and communications tool in 
vocational-occupational education. Chartering is defined as a 
management tool which allows two individuals in the same or related 
organizations, sharing different J.evels of the samie mission, to 
achieve an understanding of each other's ne<5ds and capabilities by 
establishing a mutually helpful relationship. The process is one 
whereby: critical issues are identified through scanning; essential 
parts of a critical issue are organized through majpping; agreement 
and validation are achieved thorough communication with significant 
others; and the performance record, value and worth of programs are 
reported through showing evidences of accomplishment. Preliminary 
interviews were conducted with 51 local. State and Federal vocational 
occupational administrators to determine their perceptions of the 
need for chartering and the process itself. Field tests of the 
process were then conducted with 56 high school and community college 
administrators. These administrators received training in the 
chartering process in two workshops. Through a questionnaire and 
followup interviews, data were gathered concerning the participants' 
perceptions of the process. Analysis of the data indicates that most 
participants viewed the process as beneficial to them and the time to 
be trained in the process as the primary cost. Recommendations for 
future use of the process are offered. (For relatdsd document, see JC 
740044.) (Author/KM) 
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ABSTRACT 



Having identified chartering as a potential management and 
communications tool which vocational-occupational education could 
use to improve its effectiveness and furnish evidence of its acc- 
omplishments, the California Community College system and the 
California State Board of Education funded a year-long research 
project which was conducted by the Coast Community College Dist- 
rict with the assistance of the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Chartering, as conceptualized and implemented in the 
project is defined as a management tool which provides a process 
by which two individuals in the same or related organizations, 
sharing different levels of the same mission of responsibility^ 
can achieve an understanding of each other's needs and capabili- 
ties by establishing a mutually helpful relationsljiip. The process 
is one whereby: critical issues are identified through scanning; 
essential parts of a critical issue are organized through mapping; 
agreement and validation are achieved through communication with 
significant others; and the performance record, value, and worth 
of programs are reported through showing evidences of accomplish- 
ment from past periods of time to the present. 

Following research of the literature related to chartering, 
preliminary field interviews were conducted with 51 local, state 
and federal vocational -occupational administrators to determine 
their perceptions for the need for chartering and their reactions 
to preliminary conceptualizations of the process. Field tests of 
the process were then conducted with 25 administrators in the 
Coast Community College District and with 31 administrators in the 
Huntington Beach and Newport-Mesa High School Districts. These 
administrators received training in the. Chartering Process in one 
workshop; developed charters in relation to what they identified 
as critical issues during and following that workshop; received 
technical assistance from the research staff; and presented their 
charters at a subsequent workshop. Through the use of a question- 
naire and follow-up field interviews, data were gathered concern- 
ing the participants' perceptions of the cost-benefit of the Chart- 
ering Process. Analysis of data from the interviews, questionnaire, 
and thc^ field test indicates that most participants viewed the 
Chartering Process as beneficial to them as administrators and 
viewed the time to be trained in the process as the primary cost. 
Recommendations for the future use of the Chartering Process are 
presented in the report. 



I. NEED FOR 'IW?; PROJECT 



The need for the Chartering Pro,1ect was rooted in the need for a ^ 
management and communication tool vhich would serve to reduce the disparity " 
of performance expectations that exist within and between vocational educa- 
tion systems or agencies. This need, along vith a definition of Chartering, 
the goal and 'objectives of the t)ro,iect, were described in the contract issued 
under the provisions of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, p,L. 
90-576, as follows: 

Definition 

Chartering can be defined as a management tool which provides 
a process by which two related organizations, sharing different levels 
of the same mission responsibility, can achieve an understanding of 
each other ^s needs and capfibilitles by establishing a mutually helpful 
relationship. 

Need 

Chartering is a potential management and evaluation tool which 
vocational-occupational education can use to improve its effectiveness 
and to furnish evidence of its accomlishment to the public agencies 
which sttpport it. It is a systematic and cooperative procedure by 
which agreement can be reached about goals and ob^jectives between the 
state agencies and the local agencies that are responsible for the 
delivery of occupational or vocational education. Such agreements 
concern the appropriateness of goals and objectives for meeting the 
needs of the persons served. Uie cooperative procedures and processes 
called for in chartering could be used between iany two of the agencies 
shown below: 

Schools 

vand ^ ^ Regional ^ ^ State Dept. of Educ. Joint 

Colleges Offices Calif. Coram. Colleges ^ 'Committee 

U.. S. Office ^ ' ^ State Bd. of Educ. 

of Education Board of Oovernors 

The ability of schools and colleges to achieve the goals and 
objectives for vocational education appropriate to their level is 
not always in keeping with the expectations of the state agencies 
represented by the Office of the Chancellor and the State Department 
of Education, Likewise, the achievement of goals and objectives 
appropriate to state-level agencies is not always con5)atlble with the 
expectations of the schools and colleges %ihich pierceive them as un- 
realistic in terms of their local needs and resources. 



In some instances the misunderstandings between these agencies 
are difficult to identify and resolve simply because of the lack of 
an effective means of communication between the agencies involved* 
This general problem is accentuated by recent increase in the size 
and conqplexity of the program of vocational education. 

Management practices which were appropriate for a smaller and 
less complex structure are under stress. It is anticipated that the 
problg^m will be greater as the growth in vocational education con- 
tinues and as the pressures for more detailed accounting to support- 
ing agencies continue. Chartering has the potential of provi,ding an 
in^roved management tool for increasing the effectiveness of communi- 
cation among agencies responsible for vocational and occupational 
education. 

The chartering process is established in concept and must be 
refined and tested to determine its feasibility as an operational 
management and evaluation tool and, if the process is to gain accept- 
ance, the agencies which will be involved with its use must participate 
in its development. 

At the request of the Division of Occupational Education, 
Chancellor's Office, California ComiKunity Colleges, and California 
State Department of Education, Vocational Education Section, Orange 
Coast College has agreed to serve as the coordinating agency for a 
chartering feasibility study utilizing investigators from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, who will work with representa- 
tives from selected Orange County high schools, regional secondary- 
level vocational education supervis6>rs, consultants from the regional 
Community College staff, and personnel from Orange Coast College, The 
need for the study is based on the prevailing disparity in performance . 
expectations among the agencies represented above. The problem is 
to reduce this disparity. 

Goal . 

It is the goal of this pro^ject to improve the effectiveness of 
vocational and occupational education by identifying and subsequently 
using the management techniques necessary for providing communication 
and cooperation in an increasingly conplex educational system • 

Objectives 

1. The project director will develop a man\:ial which will include 
definitions, guidelines, procedures, and a delineation and description 
of cooperative activities for the purpose of implementing chartering as 
an operational practice in vocational education in California public 
schools and community colleges. The manual will be the result of 
extensive experimentation and testing, and it will be stibmitted to a 
panel of practitioners representing the schools, colleges, and state 
agencies involved. This panel will review the manual and make recom- 
mendations concerning revisions • A final draft of the manual will be . 
submitted to the panel upon conpletion of the project. 



2. The project director will report on his assessment of the 
feasibility of chartering as an operational process, including its 
cost, llie data obtained in the field test will be presented to a 
panel of educational administrators selected jointly by the Division 
^.of Occi35)ational Education of the Chancellor's Office and the Vocational 
Education Section of the State Department of Education for judgments 
at the conclusion of the project. 

The need for this study was further supported by the fact that the 
perceptions of the decision-makers and the demands which they make on v'oca- 
tional education differ at the local, state and national levels. The con- 
sequences c::' these different perceptions is illustrated by Gephart (1971) 
in connection with the evaluation of federally funded programs. 

The decisions made by Congress about federally funded programs 
are not the same as the decisions made by a local school district 
about federally funded programs. However, the data called for in 
the evaluation guidelines developed for federal programs calls for 
the use of the same data at the local school level, at the state level 
and at the national level. Until the differences in decision levels 
and the constraints these levels irpose on decisions are recognized, 
and until information-generating techniques are applied AFTER decision 
settings are described, evaluation of federally funded programs will 
continue to appear to be a futile effort at the local level and a 
fumble at the national level. And further, cost-benefit analyses 
will lead educators in directions having innfor.ese^n debilitating 
side effects (p. 6l). 

II. HISTORY OF THE GHARTERIKG PROJECT 

The Chartering Process was develope<k by Dr. James A. Farmer, Jr. of 
the University of California at Los Angeles as a management tool and 
coflnmunication process (Farmer, 1971) • .It was grounded in prior efforts of 
Lopez (1970) and others in business and industry. Vocational education 
leaders in the State Department of Education sought to determine the feasibility 
of iiie early conceptualization of the Chartering Process. They solicited the 
San Diego Unified School District to field test this conceptualization of 
the Chartering Process durixjg the 1972-73 school year. 

Shortly thereafter, representatives of the State Board of Education 
and the Office of the Chancellor of the Calif ornia Community Colleges 



solicited Dr. Farmer to further develop the Chartering concept, and test 

its feasibility with the vocational education personnel in a Conmiunity 

College District and its feeder high school districts. Coast Conmunity 

College District in Costa Mesa, along with Huntington Beach Union High School 

District and Newpoi*t-Mesa Unified High School District, agreed to participate 

in the developn^nt and field test of Chartering* 

Primary personnel of the Chartering Project are listed as follows: 

James A. Farmer, Jr., U.C.L«A, ---Project Director 

John Owens, Vice -Chancellor, Vocational Education, 

Coast Community College District — Project Manager 

Vaughn N* Redding, District Director of Cooperative 
\ Education, Coast Community College District --Co-Director 

J. David Deshler, U.C.L. A, —Research Assistant 

\ Robert G. Williams, U.C.L. A, —Research Assistant 

Donald F, Averill, Director of Career Education, 
Huntington Beach Union High School 

Donald Hout, Director of Instructional Services, 
Newport-Mesa Unified High School District 



In addition to the above persons, the Advisory Committee for the project 
included: 

Dale Rossi, Regional Coordinator, State Department 
of Education 

Al Urias^ Regional Coordinator, Chancellor's Office, 
California Community Colleges 

Ernest Neasham, Evaluation Consultant, State Department 
of Education 

"William Morris, Evaluation Specialist, Chancellor's 
Office, California Community Colleges 

Thomas Bogetich, Executive Director, Cali/ornia 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

. 4 , ■ ■ 



Ill, DESIGN OP THE PROJECT 



The design of the Chartering Project wss developed, as specified in 
the funding document, as follows: 
Procedures 
Phase I - Planning 

A. A search of the related research literature will be conducted. 

B. Planning the field test will include the following activities: 

1. Analysis of the existing vocational education activities of 
the selected high school districts and the community college 
districts and the policy reljationships these particii>anta 
maintain with various local and state political entities. 

2. Design of field test procedures including schedule of activities, 
refinement of the chartering scale, records, and observations. 

3* Training of participating personnel in the concept and techniques 
of chartering. 

Phase II - Field Test 

This will consist of conducting the chartering processes involving 
personnel from cooperating schools. Coast Community College and State 
Regional offices. Chartering activities will include the use of the 
chartering scales and process as a formal procedxire to erplicitly 
produce evidences of .accountability in a system in which the ob^jectives 
have already been determined, but without explicit consideration of 
their in5)lications evidences of accountability. Obsejrvation of 
the process will be iaiade and recorded. 

Phase III - Analysis and Reporting 

Data consisting of recorded observations, participant inteinriews, 
and the written product of the process wi3.1 be analyzed. Bie most 
effective methods and processes for carrying out chartering will be 
identified and described. (See Objective Niomber l) 

Data concerning feasibility and cost effectiveness will also be 
organized and analyzed so that, factual information and recommendations 
can be reported to a selected panel of vocational educators. (See 
Objective Number 2) 

Elaborations on this design which developed into the present design were 

approved by the Advisory Committee. The design is presented now in greater 

detail. , 
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A. SEARCH OF the' REIATEa) RESEARCH IITER^^ 

To determine the feasibility of the Chartering Process as a poten- 
tially operational management and canmunication tool for Vocational Educa- 

ft 

tion, it was found necessary to refine the concept throixgh extensive 
literature research of prijuary and secondary sources. Sources that were 
found to be most relevant were related to the following themes: comraonica- 
tion> management and administration, accountability, evaluatio^i,. vocational 
education, values, organizational development, management by oboectives, 
educational philosophy, and research methodology. The bibliography at the 
end of this report will detail sources that contributed to this study. 
Particularly helpful in understanding the concepts that relate to Chartering 
were the following authors: Vickers (I965 and 1968), Drucker (195^^ and 1966), 
Farmer (1971), Lqpez (1970), Browder (1971), Stake (l970), Etzioni (1968), 
Little (1970), Meehan (1969), Rokeach (1968), Lawrence and Lorge (1969), 
Dewe;/ (1933), and Dexter (1970). 
B, PRELIMINARY FIEU) mTERVJEWING 

Through the use of specialized and elite interviewing (to be defined 
under data collection), personnel in the various systems. of vocational edu- 
cation were interviewed for the following purposes: 

(a) to acq^uaint the research team with the personnel and nature 
of vocational education being conducted; 

(b) to share with them theoretical material related to the 
Chartering Project and to solicit their reactions and 
contributions; 

(c) to attenpt to identify and appreciate pressures and demands 
for accountability and the manner in which excellence is 
evidenced. 

Fifty -one persons were interviewed in the following systems or agencies: 

Coast Community College District; Newport -Mesa Unified High School District; 
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Huntingdon Beach Union High School District; the California State Department 
of Education; the Chancellor's Office; California Coraraunity Colleges; the 
Regional U.S. Office of Education; the American Vocation Association; and 
the U.S, Office of Education. 

The preliminary interview data were analyzed and the resultant 
generalizations evolved as to the interviewees' perceptions of Vocational 
Education in relation to the following themes : evidencing the worth or value 
of a progrto, conouunication processes, accountability overload, and percep- 
tion of pressures and demands, 'Tiese generalizations, along with several 
typical responses to the interviews, are presented below. 



Concerning the worth or value of a program, an&.lysis of the data indicated 
that : 

1» District level personnel want the values which they see in their 
programs to be appreciated by those to whom they report • 

2. District level personnel, on the whole, do not have a formal 
system for identifying, collecting and processing evidences of 
worth or value for the pxarpose of reporting these to those who 
may most appreciate or need them. 

3* State and Federal level personnel would like to have credible 
evidence?, of excellence in a form that is usable for their pur- 
poses- 

4. There are apparent differences among administrators at the several 
levels as to what constitutes excellence in relationship to 
specific programs, 

5. Evidences of worth or value tended to be reported in sporadic 
fashion using one or more of the following: 

(a) Informal communication through the grapevine, professional 
contacts and personal memos; ^ 

(b) Formal and informal presentations or reports to administra- 
tive groi5>s, conferences, workshops, task forces and ^ 
committees; 

(c) Mass media, including educational TV news stories, journal 
articles, films, etc.; 
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(d) Formal evaluation reports; 

(e) Administrators acting as members for innovative programs 
providing public recognition. 

Concerning the communication processes, anajjrsis of the data indicated that: 

1. There is a strong feeling at the district level that the informal 
processes of commainication are most productive and that critical 
information nay not always be communicated through the formal 
structures. 

2* The formal reporting structures as perceived by the districts 
are cumbersome and inappropriate to program design and data 
collecting within the districts. 

3. The information required by the formal reporting structures is 
not understood by the reporting level as to its purpose and 
necessity. There is skepticism about whether reports are read 
and abo\;« what role they play in dec is ion -ma king . 

h. The formal reporting system may not reflect the values of the 

program or its perceived excellence at the district level. There 
is a concern that reports are largely a communication of facts 
which are difficult to interpret without the valuings that accon5)£ 
them. 



5. There is uncertainty at the district level regarding external 
credibility. ..There is a concern about what standards, and criteria 
will be used to jdge the evidence which is submitted. 

6. There is a concern that decentralization and local autonomy may 
tend to impede the flow of communication and program responsi- 
bility. 

7. The further information travels from its source the more it tends 
to be perceived in bits and pieces. . 

Concerning accoutability overload, analysis of the data indicated that: 

1. There is genuine confusion as to the meaning of accountability 
and to the manner in which different forms of it relate to one 
another . 

-('. 

2. In some systems several accountability processes and procedures 
are piled on top of one another, thereby creating a sense of 
overload. 

3* What is perceived as accountable at one level may not be under- 
stood as such at another. Different decision-making levels or 
systems often require different types of evidence* 
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Concerning perceptions of pressures and demands, analysis of the data indi- 
cated that: 

!• Pressiares and demands appear to be on a continuum. Pressures 
? seen as undifferentiated threat s\f uncertainties, and in- 

xities. Demands are less vague, more focused and indicate 
tijat there is a requirement that is specific or a pressing 
problem that must be answered. Demands tend to phase in and 
phase out. Pressures are more constant. 

2. There is a questioning, apprehensive, and sometic^s defensive 
mood in relation to the legitimacy and relevance of specific 
demands that are in^acting on various levels. In other instances, 
certain specific demands are seen as legitimate and relevant 
almost automatically. 

3. The content of these pressures is quite varied. They range 
all the way (a) from conformity to regulations and rules to 
meeting students* needs and objectives; (b) from career education 
to relevance training for the job market; (c) from satisfactory 
servicing of disadvantaged and handicapped to staff effectiveness; 
(d) from job placement to comommity participation in planning and 
policy formation; (3) from functioning advisory committees to 
ejcpansion of program. 

k. There are differences in demands that are placed upon different 
levels (see Appendix B, pages 12 and 13). 

At the Federal level, there were indications that inherent in 
the system are pressures and demands 'that call for accountability 
particularly in relation to: (a,) adequate program review; (b) 
appropriate management procedure; and (c) responsible fiscal 
practices. The most frequently named types of evidences de- 
manded were: (a) that an effective routine had been established; 
and, (b) that intended itiputs and transactions had occurred. 

At the State level, there were indications that inherent in the 
system are pressures and demands thc^t call for accountability 
particularly in relation to: (a) reporting of pertinent informa- 
tion; (b) evidencing that competitive procedures had been used 
in determining funding; (c) evidencing that appropriate manage- 
ment .procedures had been followed; and (d) evidencing that 
responsible fiscal practices had been used. The following types 
of evidences were most frequently perceived as being demanded: 
(a) that an effective routine had been established; and (b) that 
valued outcomes be : evidenced. 

At the District level, there were indications that inherent in 
the system are pressures and demands that call for accountability 
particularly in relation to: (a) reporting of pertinent informa- 
tion; (b) evidencing that adequate program review had been con- 
ducted; (c) evidencing that appropriate management procedtires 
had been followed; and (d) evidencing that responsible fiscal . 
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practices had been used. The following types of evidences were 
most frequently perceived as being .demanded: (a) that an v 
effective routine had been established; (b) that valued out- 
comes be evidenced; (c) that an appropriate balance was achieved 
and maintained; and (d) that intended inputs and transactions 
had occurred. 

5. Because of the different nature of the demands on the system at 
the different levels and the different types of evidencing 
processes needed, it would seem that no siit5)listic and undif- 
ferentiated system of establishing the accountability of vocational 
education will siaffice. 

6. The Chartering Process was seen to have potential, as evidenced 
by the statements of personnel interviewed by each level of the 
system, for strengthening vocational education's response to the 
varied demands for accountability at each level of the system 
and also to strengthen the way in which it evidences excellent 
aspedts within the system which may not otherwise have a way of 
being brought effectively to the attention of decision-makers 
and relevant publics. 

Response to the Interviews 

: Typical responses to the interviews completed are; (a) "This project 
can really help us as the context in which vocational education 
operates changes • I definitely want to be kept informed of the emergent 
i^esults of the projects." (b) "Aftier I went through the appreciation 
process I knew that \re really needed this." (c) "This process helps 
us to clarify the types of pressures and demands that we are experienc- 
ing." (d) "Very good. I am intrigued with the whole idea. The 
probing that goes on in the interview is stimulating and helpful." 
(e) "If the project ends up in keeping. with its current direction, 
it can be the basis for much needed management training of vocational 
education administrators" (f) "The strength of this project is in 
fact that it is doing needed basic research Immediately relevant 
to vocational education. Don't succumb to the temptation or pressure 
to txirn it into a common, applied research project. We need the out- 
comes of the project to provide substance for future in-service 
training of vocational education administrators." 

During thitv period, one of the modes of development for purposes of 

theory and methodology building was the generating of theoretical models. 

These models were then used in the preliminary interviews, the workshops, 

the Advisory Committee, and in -process consultation. This process permitted 

iiiputs from the interviewees and particii)ants into the theoretical and 



methodological development of Chartering. These models in the form in "which 
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they final]^ ejnerged are presented in Appendices A and B. Definitions of 
key terms appear on page 82. 

C. DESIGN OP THE FIEJJ) TEST 

In conjunction with practioners at the local level, the procedure 
for training and the field- testing of Chartering vas developed. This approach 
provided not only participative development of the procedure, but also enabled 
the researchers to pilot test it* 

D. TRAINING AND FIELD TESTING 

Training in the concept and techniques of Chartering i^as linked to 
the field test through the use of two workshops and the provision of technical 
assistance. Chartering can be defined as a process whereby critical issues 
are: identified through scanning; organized and planned through mapping the 
essential parts; validated through communication with significant others; 
and evidenced through assessment over time. A coii?)anion manual, "An 
Instruction Manual on the Chartering Process," has been developed which 
details the process in each of its four phases -^-scanning and selecting 
critical issues; mapping the essential parts of a critical issue; communi- 
eating and validating maps of critical issues with significant others; and 
reporting evidences of performance, value, and worth to significant others. 
The manual also provides related instruction for workshop directors . 

Participants in the field test included those persons involved in 

the Administration of Vocational Education in the Coast Coamiunity College 

and Himtington Beach and Newport-Mesa High School Districts. Comraonity 

College personnel numbered twenty-five and included persons in the following 

roles: Chancellor, Vice*<Jhancellor, College Presidents, Deans, District 

administrative staff, College administrative staff, counselors, and division 

chairmen f!rom the two colleges. The average length of time of the participants 
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in their current position was 8.1 years, and the average length of time 
in the District was 11*2 years. 

High School personnel numbered thirty-one and included persons in 
the following roles: Assistant Superintendent, District administrative 
staff, a Principal, Assistant Principals, V/ork Experience coordinators, 
counselors and department chainnen from ten different schools in the two 
districts. The average length of time of participants in their current 
position, as indicated by those who completed questionnaires, was 3<r3 years, 
and the average length of time in the Districts was 8 years. 

Districts interface at the next level of vocational education with 
personnel representing the state educational system. In the field test, a 
regional coordinator from the Chancellor's Office, California Community 
Colleges and a regional coordinator from the State Department of Education 
were involved. 

liThile there was a general format for the workshops, there was some 
variation in the way that the format was implemented to adjust to local 
needs. In the workshops, processes that were common to all the workshops 
included: lecture and discussion, total and small group involvement, indi- 
vidual assistance from the researchers, individual work on their own issue, 
and feedback and validation by administrators and the project director on 
Chartering Scales developed. In each workshop, the use of small groups was 
interspersed "With sessions in which all attending the workshop participated. 
The cmmunity colleges met in separate workshops, while the high school 
districts met Jointly, thus involving a considerably larger group. Hie small 
groups at one ccmmiunity college met in separate rooms . At the wcrrkshops 
of the other community college and the high school districts, the small 

groups were working in a large room. The size of the small gro\q)s varied 
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from three to eight • At one connminity college, district administrators 
vere involved, but not the regional representative, The sittaation was 
reversed at the workshops of the other canniunity college. The demandor 
role for feedback and validation in the workshop included the college presi- 
dent and the regional coordinator on one college canpus; while it included 
the college president, deans and district administrators at the other. In 
the high school workshops, the demandor r6le included district administrators 
and the regional coordinator. 

Several unexpected conditions occurred which made fulfilling the 
initial workshop design difficult. Most of the participants in the first 
community college workshops were unaware of the tiioe involvements or the 
natxire of the project. One of the first workshops had to be aborted due to 

a conflict arising out of the issue of time and responsibility priorities. 

'J 

Hie second high school workshop was diminished in size by more than half 
because of a "semi -Strike" in one of the districts. These conditions were 
all resolved, particularly through the provision of technical assistance 
and by Jiolding an extra workshop that involved several additional partici- 
pants in one of the high school districts. 

The technical assistance provided by the researchers between the two 
workshops was taken advantage of by the participants from the community 
Colleges and a few from one of the high school districts. Itiis assistance 
was enthusiastically received and identified by a number of persons as being 
critical to the understanding of Chartering. 

Further responses relating to the workshops and the proces3 of train- 
ing will be reported in Section VI below. 
E. ANMCYSIS AND REPORTING 

The design for analysis and reporting included the collection of data 
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through field observations, interviews, and questionnaire; analysis through 
the use of content analysis and basic descriptive statistics; followed by- 
conclusions and recommendations. This will be elaborated upon in later 
sections of the report. 

IV. THEORY 

Theoretical considerations from the Chartering Project were developed 
in article form and appear in Appendix C. In this article the chartering 
process for use in technical vocational education has been described. The 
theoretical concepts that have been examined are appreciation, mixed-scanning 
mapping and the chartering process itself. Consideration has been given to 
the pitfalls in interpreting a program based on false assung)tions; the 
types of. evidences that may be necessary to meet the needs, requirements 
and expectations of significant others; the development of the chartering 
nBp to establish two-way 'appreciation with significant others at the district 
state and federal levels; and the types of circumstances when the use of the 
chartering process seems warranted. The article then illustrates the develop 
ment of the chartering map through the presentation of two chartering maps 
produced in the field test of the Chartering Project. 

Theory underlying and developed in the Chartering Project will appecu: 

in greater detail in the following two doctoral dissertations: 

De shier, J. David, Evidencing Educational Accountability in the 
Context of Changing Performance Expectations ♦ Univers ity 
of California at Los Angeles, Graduate School of Education, 
197U; 

Williams, Robert G.> Establishing Educational Accountability 
Related to Demands for Accountability . University of 
California at Los Angeles, Graduate School of Education, 
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V. DATA COLLECTIOIT 

The methods of data collection that ^yere used in the Chartering 
Project included the use of; field observations, a questionnaire, and 
specialized and elite interviewing. 

Field observations made it possible for the researchers to; 

1. Become familiarized with the Vocational Education systems 
involved in Chartering. ^ 

2. Clarify the initial responses to Chartering and projecting its 
feasibility as a management and communications tool in Vocational 
Education. 

3. Identify the inputs from participants that would enhance the 
development and implementation of the field test. 

k. Perceive the resistance, confusion or understanding of partici- 
pants in the process of training in the concepts and techniques 
of Chartering. ^ 

5. Link the responses of the participants to Chartering with their 
role responsibilities and perceptions, and their need for such 
a management tool. 

During^ the training workshops, carbon copies of the participant's 
Chartering efforts were collected. These included efforts at scanning, 
identifying and selecting critical issues, and developing the Chartering 
map. Such materials were a resource to the researchers in the ways indicated 
above in elaborating the role of the field observations. In addition, the 
researchers were able to use the materials in providing technical assistance 
to individual participants. 

A questionnaire was developed to be used in inquiry into the par- 
ticipants' perceptions and involvement in accountability, communication, 
appreciation, and change in relation to themselves, their programs, and those 
whom they defined as priority demandors . They were also asked why they 
participated in Chartering. The coii5)lete qxiestionnaire appears in Appendix 

B. The only difference between the questionnaire used with the conmtunity 
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college personnel and the questionnaire used with the high school personnel 
is the listing of accountability projects (Question 5) and priority demandors 
(Question 9). 

This questionnaire was developed with the assistance of U.C,L.A,*s 
Siirvey Research Center and pilot -tested prior to its administration in 
the second workshop. Only minor changes were necessitated as a result of 
the pilot -testing. 

The questionnaire was administered to forty-three persons who parti- 
cipated in the second workshops. The number involved was affected by the 
lesser nuaiber of persons in the second high school workshop, as 
indicated. Also, three additional regional personnel of the State Department 
of Education were administered the questionnaire and their responses are 
incorporated in tabulations havio^^o do with Questions and 6-8. 

Analysis of the questionnaire data involved determining distribution, 
median for the ordinal dBta, mean for the integral data, range and percentile. 

Interviews were conducted, both in the preliminary interviewing pre- 
viously mentioned and in the final interviewing, according to the technique 
of "elite and specialized interviewing." This technique is described by 
Dexter (1970) as follows: 
An elite interview 

is an interview with any interviewee who in terfos of the current 
purposes of the interviewer is given special, nonstandardized 
treatment. By special, nonstandardized treatment I mean— (l) 
stressing the interviewee's definition of the situation, (2) 
encouraging the interviewee to structure the account of the 
situation, (3) letting the interviewee introduce to a consider- 
able extent his notions of what he regards as relevant, instead 
of relying upon the investigator's notions of relevance... 

In elite interviewing. . .the investigator is willing, and often 
eager to let the interviewee teach him what the problem, the 
question, the situation is— to the limits, of course, of the 
interviewer's ability to pierceive relationships to be basic 
problems, irtiatever these may be (p. 5)* 
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In the standardized interview, the typical survey, a deviation is 
ordinarily handled statistically but in an elite interview, an 
exception, a deviation, an unusual interpretation may suggest a 
revision, a re interpretation, an extension, a new approach (p. 6), 

Dexter sees a great advantage in the elite and specialized inter- 
viewing technique in that the interviewer can adapt his comments and ques- . 
tions to the unfolding interaction between himself and his interviewee 
(p- 50). 

The elite and specialized interviewing was done with an interview 
guide rather than an interview schedule, thus permitting more flexibility. 
The preliminary interviews, in addition to familiarizing the interviewer 
with the Vocational Education program and familiarizing the interviewee 
with Chartering, were concerned with perceptions of pressures and demands 
for accountability, and communication of those aspects of one's program that 
are considered to be of worth or value, Hie final interviews were concerned 
with what had happened with a person's Chartering; consequences, benefits . 
and costs of Chartering; and shifts in expectations and thinking; 

Because of a difference in focus between the demandor and demandee, 
a variation in the interview guide was necessitated which reflected this 
difference (Appendix E and F). This variation can be seen in Questions 1, 
2 and 6, although this role- perspective affected to some degree their 
responses to all the interviewer's inquiries. , Some participants recognized 
themselves in both roles and responded accordingly. 

A total of h9 persons were interviewed in the final interviewing, 
including: 25 in the ComEOunity College District, 22 in the High School 
Districts, and one each at the regional level of the systems. Some persons 
were interviewed who did not participate in the second workshop. Tnis 
occurred for one or more of the following reasons: 
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1. They received technical assistance. 

2 . They were in a demandor role . 

3. They vere at the first workshop, and their perceptions were 
deemed of value in inquiring into Chartering 's feasibility. 

An additional three of the regional personnel at the cOTnminity college 
level were interviewed in oi^der to gain their perspectives as to the feas- 
ibility of the use of Chartering with the regional personnel. Althou^ these 
were specialized interviews, the questionnaire was used as a guide in a 
portion of them, thus enabling the responses for Q^estions and 6-8 to 
be included in the tabulations of the data. 

Analysis of the interview data was done using one or more of the 
following types of content analysis: 

1. Syiabol-counts : Consist of identifying and coiinting specified key 
symbols in communications... 

2. One -dimensional classification of symbols :. This is a slight 
elaboration of the previous type. Symbols are classified 
according to "whether they are euployed, broadly speaking, in 
positive (favorable) or negative (unfavorable) contexts... 

3. Itemranalysis ; Classification of segments of sections of data. 
This requires selection of significant and insignificant items 
on the basis of a theory... 

Thematic analysis : Classification of the explicit and iinplicit 
(symbolic) themes in the data. Biis, as distinct from item- 
. analysis, deals with the supposed cumulative significance of a, 
series of items. 

5. Structural analysis ; Concerned with the interrelations of the 
variovis themes in the data. These relations may be complementary 
or interfering... (Merton, 1968, p. 569). 

VI. REPORT OF THE DATA 

The funding document called for a report on the field testing of the 
process and its feasibility based on that field test. This section pre- 
sents an analysis of the data obtained in the field test' and the follow-x^) 
interviews. The report and analysis of the data are presented in terms 
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of the following topics: 

A, Description of the Context in which Chartering was Developed 
and Field Tested 

B, Responses of Participants to the Chartering Experience 

C, Participant's Perceptions of the Most Beneficial Uses of 
Chartering 

L. Conditions Viewed by Participants as Being Most Beneficial 
for the Use of Chartering 

E, Participant's Perceptions of the Cost -Benefit of Chartering 
A. DESCRIPTION OP THE CONTEXT IN WHICH CHARTERING WAS DEVELOPED AND FIELD TESTES) 

In order to understand the communication and decision-Baaking processes 
and the way the vocational education systems established the value of their 
programs and respond to demands for accountability ^ data from participants 
were collected describing the educational systems in which Chartering was 
field tested. These data provided the perspective of the district and regional 
personnel regarding their systems, programs, and roles- 

In this section of the report, no attenqpt is being made to develop 
a full description of the educational systems involved in Chartering. Rather, 
what is being provided is the perceptions and attitudes that are reported 
by participants of the Chartering Project and regional personnel who were 
interviewed, having to do with some aspects of the systems that relate to 
the context for Chartering. By reporting the context as it is perceived, 
greater clarity can be provided as to the nature of the problem which con- 
fronts Chartering, the need for a management and' communication tool such 
as Chartering, and limiting and facilitating forces which affect the potential 
use of Chartering. Some of these perceptions have been reported previously 
in the generalizations from the preliminary interviews. Further descriptions 
of the systems evolved from the comments of district and regioml personnel 
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during interviewing and from the use of the questionnaire (Appendix D) . 

Extent of Organizational Change 

Chartering has been seen in its conceptualization as being of 
particular benefit as a nanagement and conmiunication process when an organi- 
zation is experiencing considerable change. In response to the issue of 
orgftnizational change in the questionnaire (Question 7), the following can 
be noted by looking at the median (Table l): one conuminity college per- 
ceived itself as going through "moderate" organizational change; the other 
community college and one high school district, "considerable" change; and 
the other high school district , "considerable to extensive" change. Only 
one person in each of the community colleges and one of the high school 
districts caw their organization as going through "little" change (see 
Appendix G, Table 5 ^ot further detail). 

As might be expected, changes are not alvays received willingly, 

especially when there have been a good many thrust upon the personnel. One 

person stated the reaction of fellow faculty this \?ay: 

This district has had so many changes in the last couple 
of years that when things are presented we are very 
suspicious. The initial reaction of most pecjple is 
cautious • 

Move Toward Decentralization 

The organizational change from centralization to decentralization 
is one which can be facilitated by the communication processes initiated 
through Chartering, Each of the districts in the field test has been ex- 
periencing a move aT/ay from centralization toward decentralization or 
autonomy of local canpuses. One district administrator saw this affecting 
adversely the coordination needed for program developments At the same time, 
another campus administrator called for inqproving the monitoring to prevent 
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Table I 



Medians of extent of organizational 
change according to educational agency 

(N - ^1 persons) 



Educational 
Agency 



Extent of Change 

1 2 3 ^ 5 

No Little Moderate Considerable Extensive 
Change Change Change Change Change 



Comminity College One 

Community College Two 

Community College District 
Administration 

High School One 

High School Two 



3.2 



3.7 



3.8 
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program duplication. A high school staff person saw decentralization ploy- 
ing a part in poor morale. 

Role confusion or conflict has resulted ftrom decentralization accord- 
ing to one community college administrator. 

There is a confusion between district and 
canpus perceptions as to. roles. We need 
to get the person who is support staff to 
realize that he doesn't make decisions. 

The colleges are separate and independent. The use of Chartering may 

help to counterbalance difficulties incurred through decentralization. 



Management of Decision-Nbking 

A critical part of management is decision-making. Chartering is 
concerned with how decisions are made and who is involved in making them. 
There are different management systems in the educational systems, some of 
then just being inaugurated, thus requiring considerable time and effort. 
AmorSg the problems relating to decision-making were a general resistance 
to the existing method at one institution and a call for speed-up of the 
process of program approval so that shifting to meeting changing needs 
could take place more rapidly. An administrator described the latter pro- 
blem as follows: 

There is a bottleneck in getting approval. 
Its easier and faster to classify 0. new 
program as a transfer one. It may take a 
. year to get a new course. That, is not 
shifting fast enough. There is too much 
approval and we have to offer things immedi- 
ately. The problem is too many offices 
process it. We are held responsible for 
shifting cxirriculum, but we don't have the 
auth03?ity to do it. 
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Administrative and Accountability Overload 

Drucker (1966) warns of the deterioration of effectiveness that 
takes place when an administrator is governed by pressures. An admini- 
strative or accountability overload tends to lead to such a situation. 
There were a considerable number of comments during the interviewing that 
related to time management and overload. In the preliminary interviewing 
the in5)ression came that there was an accountability overload, but the over- 
load appears more general than that. Comments 

You can't believe what one is asked to do. 

So often it is the case that I am putting 

out fires, rather than planning fire prevention. 

We are bogged down with garbage and are mentally 
played out. The garbage includes: trivial 
forms; a bombardment of things — -procedures, 
new ideas, programs; a monumental budget 
hassle; and we're "meetingized" to death. 

One high school staff member connected the issue of time pressxires 

I- 

to lack of morale. 

Any time you have a creative campus, hargrpy people, 
morale high, productivity high, then time means 
little. Here it means a lot. 

Relationship of the Districts with the State 

The relationship of the districts with the State is primarily con- 
cerned with funding and program development. These involve demands, 
standards, and evidences of accountability and communication as to the 
value and worth of a program. In examining the relationship of the districts 
to the State, it appears that for most, the State is perceived as a peripheral 
power, difficult to communicate with. 

It is hard to get a handle on the State system 
It is like the overseas market phenomena. 

Face-to-face doesn't really happen with the 
^ State. I question their extent of openness. 
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I am skeptical about the possibility of direct 
canraunication. There is almost an impenetrable 
bureaucracy. 

It might be questioned whether this difficulty is a description of the 
phenomenon or whether it is a result oif minimal direct contact, except for 
those who are the contact persons. Kahii, et al (196U) looks at the role of 
the person who is in a boundary position; that is, between two organiza- 
tions or between departments of an organization. These authors suggest 
that, as a coaipensation for lack of formal authority over the other organi- 
zation, the boundary person relies heavily on the affective bonds of trust, 
respect and liking which he can generate among the outsiders. The bonds 
are usually difficult to create and maintain at the boundary (Kahn, 196U, 
p. 123). The person who has only occasional contact with state personnel may 
have difficulty creating these bonds. This issue is further con?)licated by 
the constraints the regional personnel feel in their role as representatives 
of the State. These constraints will be examined shortly. 

A district administrator who has the role of the boundary position 

finds himself reactive to the State mandating against the District's will. 

The major qualm I have with the State personnel 
is that they don't play the role they ought to. 
They are policemen rather than idea people. 

Roles and Responsibilities of Regional Personnel 

Turning to the regional personnel and their perceptions of their 

role and responsibilities, one regional staff person literally echoed the 

above statement, 

I would change the role of the regional personnel 
so that they could be in a developmental rather 
than a monitory situation. 

What are the functions of the regional personnel? A regional 

coordinator described his imderstanding of four parts of their roles as 

follows: ^, 



(1) 



Leadership role of expeditor working 

with innovation and interpretation. 



(2) 



Fighting bureaucracy 



(3) 



Policy clarification — My real task is not 
to set policy, but to interpret it. A 
lot of interpretations are policy for the 
districts . 



Establishing value of the programs under me — 
I spend most of the time dealing with hard 
data. There is much interpretation needed 
between federal, state and local levels. 



Organizational change is a factor at this level. Regional coordinators 
for the State Department of Education see extensive change occurring, while 
those in the Community Colleges consider the organizational change taking 
place as considerable (Appendix G, Table 5). 

These regional coordinators, moreover, perceive a number of constraints 
that would affect Chartering if it was to be used as an intersystem management 
and communication process . One constraint is the role definition,, of regional 
staff. A state administrator views the staffing assumptions as outdated. 
Subject specialists are named to oversee all vocational education and they 
do not know all of it, so they relate primrily to what they know. 
Regional coordinators have line responsibility and staff authority. They are 
held accountable for the subject matter specialists in their offices, yet 
have almost no control over them. On top of this, they are understaffed. 

A similar constraint is the centralization of decision-making in 
Sacramento. The regional personnel work with the di3tricts, but the decisions 
are made by State Personnel who do net work directly with the districts. So 
the tendency for the districts is to by -pass the regional personnel on 
critical decisions. One regional staff person spoke of being middle manage- 
ment who could not speak or interact. Another sxiggested part of a solution 
"in the following cOTment: 25 



Wej^need to be part of the decision on how money 
is spent and the expectations that surround it, 
not just in a policeman's role. 

Further description of the educational systems is enhanced by 

turning directly to the data from the questionnaire (Appendix D) and the 

issues of the need to establish the worth of a program, accountability and 

communication. Most of the details of data analysis for these issues can 

be found in Appendix G, . 

Establishing the Worth of a Program 

The question was asked, "To i^at extent do you feel the need to 
establish the worth of your vocational education program?" It was hypothe- 
sized by the researchers that the responses to this question would give a 
general measure of the extent to which a program was prized and, in turn, 
the need for a process which would provide communication and validation of 
evidences of program worth. 

The need to establish the worth of their vocational education program 
was expressed at the "considerable" level for all those who completed the 
questionnaire except the Community College District administrative personnel 
and the high school regional personnel. These two groups expressed the need 
to establish the worth of their vocational education program at the "accute" 
level. Only 1^-^ of the respondents indicated the "moderate" level or below 
with but one individual indicating that he felt no need to establish the worth 
of his vocational education program (see Appendix G, Table 3). 

Perceptions of Accountability 

Early in the project the need to clarify how Vocational Education 
administrators at various levels were perceiving accountability was identi- 
fied. The questionnaire (Question 2) listed seven statements that have been 
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voiced by theoreticians or practitioners, and then provided a blank for a 
further accountability statement. Respondents were asked to rank the five 
preferred statements in order of preference • The resultant ranking accord- 
ing to educational system or agency is as follows (Table II) : 

Table II 

Rank Order of Perceptions of Accountability 
According to Bducatione^l Agency 
(N = l|6 persons) 

Educational Agency 





C.C. 


H.S. 


C.C. 


H.S. 


Perceptions 


Dist 


Dist/s 


Regional 


Regional 


Establish worth or value 


* 

1 


1 


2 


2 


Deinand on self 


2 


2 


3 


5 


Demand to produce results 


3 


3 


1 


1 


Put out fire 


k 


1+ 


X 


If- 


Top down *" 


5 






3 


Doesn't apply to me 


6 

** 


6 


k 


X 


Fad 


X 


6 


X 


X 



* 

1 = highest ranking 
X - no ranking 

As can be noted, the community colleges and high school districts' 
ranking are in similar order, >diile the regional personnel of both systems 
have selected accoimtability as a demand to produce results as the perception 
that most agrees with their thinking. None of the personnel in the community 
college syi^ems ranked "accountability as a fad" as "acceptable," while only 
four persons in the cccmmnity college systems did so* (see Appendix G, 
Table 2 for details of ranking means). 
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Time involved with Accountability 

Another generalization from the preliminary interviewing indicated 
that there was 'a feeling of accountability overload. 

When asked for the percentage of time engaged in problems related to 
the accountability of their program (Question k), the respondents gave the 
mean responses presented in Table III. 

TBible III 

Mean percentages of time engaged in problems 
relating to program accountability 
("N - If 9 persons) 

Agency Mean jo 
Community College One 

Community College Two kl 

Community College District Administration 35 

High School One kl 

f ' ' 

Hi^ School Two 38 

Community College Regional 55^ 

High School R^gionfi^l 63 

\* 

Some respondents ncted that there is a linkage between their per- 
ception of accountability and overload. One could hypothesize that the 
perception of accountability as a demand to produce results or as "top- 
down" demands would bring about the feeling of overload more rapidly than 
the perceptions of accountability as establishing worth or demand on self. 
In the entire group of respondents, 26^ registered having spent more than 
30fo of their time engaged in problems relating to the accountability of their 
program, with one regional coordinator indicating 100^ and one high school- 
administrator reporting about 95?^* 
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Dealing specifically with accountability projects (Question 5), the 
percentages of time involved were on the whole, considerably lower, (This 
question is not applicable to regional personnel.) Table IV presents the 
laean percent of the participant's time spent in dealing with accountability 
projects. 

^Dable IV 

Mean percentage of time in dealing 
with accountability projects 



(N - hi persons) 

Agency Mean ^ 

Community College One U,3 

Community College Two 4*5 

COTmunity College District Administration 5*5 

High School One •20,6 

High School Two 13.2 



The high school districts were notably higher in this regard than 
the community college! due to the requirements of the Stull bill. Huntington 

Beach District has also recently inaugurated a new management system. The 

I 

department chairmen indicated that in their system they have recently spent 
hofo and of their time with the accountability projects. Perhaps account- 
ability overload is a reality there. 

In the cdaminlty colleges only one person^ a college administrator^ 
indicated spending more than 10^ of his time with such projects, while 59?& 
spent less than 5^ of their time. Except for the one administrator, this 
does not give the appearance of accountability overload. 
Change in Expectations, Standards, and Goals 

When asked the extent to which the respondent's ovn e3qpectations, 
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standards, and goals changed over a period of two years (Question 8), 
both the community college and high school districts responded that there 
had been "considerable" change. Only two persons indicated there had been 
"little" change^ while another two specified "extensive" change. At the 
same time, the regional high school personnel stated they had undergone 
"extensive" change, and the regional community college personnel registered 
"moderate" change of expectations, goals and standards (Appendix G, Table 
6). 

Priority Demandors of Chartering Participants 

Demand ors are significant others both within and outside an educa- 
tional system who make demands upon a program administrator or demandee. 
A particular demandee or an educational program can have a variety of de- 
mandors who differ as to the priority they are perceived to hold in relation 
to other demandors. It was deemed useful in understanding the source of 
priority demands and the channels of communication existing or needed, to 
determine the rank order of priority demandors as viewed by Chartering par- 
ticipants. In order to establish a ranked order of priority demandors, the 
I', 

Chartering participants were asked to select their top fiv^' demandors ftrom 
a list , provided and to rank them (Question 9)* to the differences in 

positions and patterns of authority, the rankings of the conmninity college 
and the high school districts cannot be compared directly, although some con- 
trasts can be noted. Only a general statement will be made regarding the 
priority demandors specified by the regional coordinators. Table V lists 
the rank order of priority demandors for participants from the Community 
College District and Table VI lists the rank order of priority demandors 
for participants from the high school districts. (For greater detail, see 
Appendix G, Table 7.) 
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Table V 

Rank Order of Priority Demandors 
for Chartering participants in the 
Coast Coramunity College District 

(N = 2k persons) 



Rank Demandor 

1 Students 

2 College President 

3 Chancellor 
k Community 

5 State level 

6 Dean of Instruction 

7 Vice -Chance llor 

8 Board of Trustees 

9 Division Chairman 

10 Teachers 

11 Dean of Student Affairs 

12 ' Federal level 
No ranking Regional level 



1 = highest ranking 
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TAhle VI 

f 

Rank order of priority demandors for 
Chartering participants in the Huntington 
Beach and Newport -Mesa High School Districts 

(N = 17 persons) 



Rank 


/ 




Demandor 


1 






Principal 


2 






Teachers 


3 






Students 


h 




U 


Vice -Principal 


5 






Asst. or Assoc. Superintendent 


D 






Cofflwunity 


7 






Svcperintendent 


8 






State 


9 • 






Dir. or Coord, of Career 'td* 


10 






li Dept. Chairman 


11 






Governing Board 


12 




\ 


Regional level 


13 






Federal level 



For purposes of further analysis, relating to Questions 10 throug|h 
19 of the questiomiaire, only the first nine ranked demandors will be used 
since the other four each involve less than 25% of the participants. 

It can be noted that the regional and federal levels fell at the 

lowest levels of both rankings. Rationale stated earlier regarding the 

context in \rtiich the regional personnel find themselvies (particularly 

centralization and role ambiguity) contribute to their position, especially 
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when seen in contrast to the ranking of the state level. Distance and the 
fact that most accountability efforts are paperwork probably contribute 
to the ranking of the federal level. 

Students and the chief administrative officer of the institutions 
rank high as priority deniandors in both the coinmunity college and high 
school systems. The rank order of the community and the state level demandors 
is higher in the community college system than in the high school system. 

In the specification of priority demandors by the regional coordina- 
tors of both systems, one person specified three out of the five demandors 
at the local level, three specified one, and the other four speciried all 
of the priority demandors at the state and federal level. 

Extent Work is Appreciated by Priority Demandors 

Given these stated priority demandors, the question vras asked as to 
the extent of satisfaction that the respondent's work is being appreciated 
(Question 10), A median response of "considerably" was given by both the 
local systems (See Appendix G, Table 8), The respondents are moderately 
satisfied that they are being appreciated by the community, and as for the 
state, as a demandor, the response is "moderately" for the community college 
and "partially" for the high school districts. 

On the other hand, the regional coordinators for the community colleges 
feel "moderately" satisfied that their work is being appreciated, while those 
at the high school level are "not at all" satisfied. 

Values in Agreement with Priority Demandors 

Appreciation, as previously defined, involves both facts and values. 
It may be difficult or less than satisfactory when program values are not 
shared by demandor and demanded. In relation to the question as to whether 
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one's program values are in agreement with those of the priority demandors 
(Question l8), both local systems indicate that they are generally "well" 
in agreement (Appendix G, Table 19)- As might be expected, the further 
removed the demandor, the less in agreement the values • This is particularly 
evidenced in the high school districts where the values are seen in "fair" 
agreement with the community and in "poor" agreement with the state level. 
The cause of this nay be sporadic or inadequate communication. The regional 
coordinators perceive their values in "fair" agreement with the values of 
their demftndors . 

Intensity of Demands 

Not only is it possible for the sources of demands to vary, but also 
the intensity of demands for accountability. In response to the question 
of intensity of demands for accountability (Question 11), even though the 
respondents in the community colleges, high school districts, and high school 
regional coordinators all indicate the demands are "moderate" in intensity, 
the range of responses varied ftom "mild" to "acute" (Appendix G, Table 9) • 
The community college regional coordinator describes the intensity of demands 
as "considerable." 

Difficulty in Understanding Demands 

As to the difficulty in understanding the demands for accountability 
(Question 12), the median for the local system is "somewhat difficult" 
(Appendix G, Table 10) • In contrast, the demands of the students in the 
community colleges are perceived as being "moderately difficult" to under- 
stand, as are those of the superintendent and associate superintendent in 
the high school districts. The regional coordinators state that the demands 
of their priority demandors are "not -at -all difficult" to understand. 
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uncertainty Arising from Evidences Submitted 

When evidences of accountability are submitted, uncertainty nay 
arise as to whether they are satisfactory to the demandors (Question 13). 
Chartering is concerned with clarification of the demands, expectations 
and standards of priority demandors so that evidences of accountability 
that are submitted will be„accepted as satisfactory. High school and 
regional respondents indicated that they "rarely" experience such uncer- 
tainty (Appendix G, Table il). The median for the conasunlty college narrowly 
registered in the "sometimes" category. 

Change of Demandor's Demands ^ Expectations and Standards 

Changes in demands, expectations and standards may affect the extent 
of understanding and the feelings of uncertainty. Queried as to the extent 
of change of demands, expectations and standards (Question 19), those at the 
local level replied that there had been "moderate change," while high school 
regional coordinators perceived "little change" and the community college 
regional coordinator noted "considerable change" (Appendix C, Table 20). 

Negotiation with Demandors 

Does negotiation take place with priority demandors as to what is 
expected (Question 17)? In this Chartering project, negotiation was foimd 
to be critical to clarify lack of understanding, uncertainty, shifts and 
disparities of expectations, feeling of overload, and the like. Here again, 
role distance and only periodic contact and communication may be critical 
factors. While the median for the Community College District was "well" 
and the high school districts "fair to well," the f\jrther removed the demandors, 
were from the demandees, the less negotiation occurred (Appendix Q, Table l8). 
There was "fair" negotiation in relation to community demandors, and "not -at- 



all to poor," and "poor" in relation to state level demandors. Regional 
coordinators at the high school level did not perceive negotiation with 
prj.ority demandors as any better for them, for they classified it as "not- 
at-all." On the other hand, the regional coordj.nator at the community college 
level depicted the extent of negotiation with priority demandors as "well." 
One regional coordinator indicated that he had never been in a position 
where he could not negotiate with his priority demandors, but evidently 
this does not hold for all. 

A community college program administrator, ^jn\en interviewed, illus- 
trated one form of negotiation regarding expectations that existed which 
he called a three-way contract of accountability- — that is, between the 
instructional team, the student, and industry. It is based on the premise 
that when a student is accepted into a vocational program, an informal con- 
tract is entered into, by the others involved, to place him. In addition, 
if industry is going to be called on to place him, or insure his placement, 
then industry ought to be involved in setting expectations. Considering, 
on top of this, the needs of the student and the requirements of the instruc- 
tional team, a three-way contract of accountability is negotiated. 

Communication of Program Worth 

As the perceptions, pi^actices, and attitudes related to accountability 
are critical to the establishment of Chartering as a management tool, so 
also are those practices and attitudes involving communication. When asked 
the extent they were able to commcunicate effectively about the worth of 
their program to those in a position to appreciate it (Question 6 ) the 
median response of respondents from each of the systems wais "considerable" 

(Appendix' G, Table In noting their range of response, we can see that 
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IQffj responded ''partially," vdiile 13% responded "expensively," This seema 
to indicate a general satisfaction about the effectiveness of their communi- 
cation. 

These general respoiises appear to be in contrast to the comments of 
a high school staff person who, when interviewed, disclosed that communi- 
cations were in a "ftazzle." 

There is a lack of coiraminication of the systems 
planning. All coramianication flows downward, 
verbal or written. The persons receiving it are 
ovenrtielmed to begin with. 

A generalization from the preliminary interviewing suggested that the 

informal processes of communication were most productive. Perhaps it is 

these informal processes that enhance the feeling of effectiveness in ccammini- 

cation. 

One community college administrator affirmed the role of informal 

communication wheD he said. 

The informal communication network needs to be 
recognized and eventually built into the formal 
structure. It makes the structure grow, keeps 
it healthy, and calls for new formal networks. 

Chartering is designed to formalize and strengthen what has hiterto 

been largely infoimal commxinication. 

Receiving Information in the Form of Facts and Values 

Kahn et al (19^^) suggest that role ambiguity occurs when there is 
a lack of information as to expectations and standards. The information 
that Is needed, according to Vlckers (1965), must include both fact and 
values* In relation to receiving necessary information in the form of 
facts and values to satisfy demands for accountability (Question ik and 15), 
the median response to the Coaoamunity College Districts Chartering partici- 
^•*nnts indicated they "often" have had necessary information about what was 
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expected in the form of both facts and values (Appendix G, Tables 12 and 
13). High school district participants and the community college regional 
coordinator saw themselves as "sometimes" having such necessary information. 
The high school regional coordinator 3 felt they "often" had necessary 
information in the form of facts, but only "sometimes" had the necessary 
information in the form of values. Community college respondents indicated 
that "sometimes" had information in the form of values from the state de- 
mandors, with the range extending from "never" to "very frequently," while 
high school respondents saw themselves as "rarely" having necessary informa- 
tion in the form of values from the state. 

A good deal of the perception of participants on the latter issue may 
involve their understanding of values. The comments of a community college 
regional coordinator were insighted at this point. 

The trouble with trying to get at values is that 
values usually used in accountability are qvianti- 
tative (e.g. number of people). We don't really 
have intrinsic values or broad aim worth. We 
need a different kind of value. 

Communication Concerning Ingortant Issues ^ Values, Standards and Satis- 
factory Evidence of Accountability 

Chartering is concerned with the ability of individuals in the edu- 
cational systems and their significant others to communicate regarding 
Important issues, values, standards, and what will satisfy as evidence of 
accountability. In the question dealing with this concern (Question 16), 
Chartering participants in the community colleges at the local and regional 
level and in the high schools at the local level indicated a median response 
of "considerably" (Appendix G, 'Oables ih to 17). One exception for the 

high school and regional communxty college respondents was a "moderate" 
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ability to connnunicate concerning values • Regional respondents at the high 
school level saw themselves as '^moderately able" to communicate concerning 
issues and standards, and "partially able" to communic-Ate concerning values 
and what will satisfy as evidences of accountability. 

Community college respondents perceived themselves as "partially 
able" to communicate with the state concerning important issues, values 
and standards; "partially to moderately able" to comminicate with the 
commonity concerning values; "moderately able" to ccwmrunicate with the 
students and chancellor concerning values; and '^moderately able" to corammi- 
cate with the state concerning what will satisfy as evidence of accountability. 

Respondents at the local high school level indicated they were ^'par- 
tially able" to communicate with the state in all these matters; "partially 
to moderately able" to cMmninicate with the superintendent and community; 
and "partially able" to communicate with the assistant or associate super- 
intendent concerning values. On the other hand, they were able to cOTraunicate 
"extensively" with the principal and director or Career Education concerning 
standards and what will satisfy as evidences of accountability. 

This section of the report has attenpted to clarify the perceptions 
of the Chartering participants concerning their educational systems, along 
with the practices and attitudes relating to accountability and comraunica- 
tion, in order to portray the context in which the development and field 
testing of Chartering occiirred. The information reported in this section 
evidences the extent of the perceived need on the part of participants for 
strengthening the communication and management process operating within and 
between the state, regional, district levels in Vocational Education. Charter- 
ing has been designed explicitly to strengthen these commanication and 
management processes. on 



B. RESPONSES OF PARTICIPANTS TO THE CHARTERING EXPERIENCE 

When Chartering was introduced into the context of Coast Community 
College District and the two High School Districts, what were the reactions 
and responses of those involved? What were the problems and difficulties 
encoimtered in the training and field test, and what was the extent of its 
use? The answers to these questions were obtained through follow-up inter- 
views. 

The field testing of the Chartering process was conducted according 
to the design described in the design section of this report (p. ll). It 
included two workshops and some additional technical assistance for most of 
the participants on an individual basis following the first workshop. Data 
on the participants' response to the instruction were gathered through obser- 
vation during the two workshops and dxoring the individual assistance of par- 
ticipants and throxigh the elite and specialized interviewing. Participants 
were asked in the interviewing: "What has happened to you and to the critical 
issue, which you selected for Chartering?" ^e participants* responses 
provided data on: (a) the extent to which they had ccxnpleted the field 
test; (b) the nature of any difficulties which were encountered in learning 
the process; (c) the nature of any difficulties which were encountered in 
communication of their chartering map to significant others; and (d) the 
nature of general attributes of the chartering process as a whole. The main 
findings which emerge from the data will be reported according to the above 
categorizations. 

The Extent of Completion of the Field Test 

The data indicate that there is a strong positive relationship be- 
tween the con5)letion of the total chartering process and participants' state- 
ments that they intend to continue to use the process in the future. Following 
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the instruction and the preparation of a Chartering map, the participants 
were instructed to communicate their critical issue vith one or more sig- 
nificant others for the purpose of validation. Almost all who completed 
this task were positive about the results. Approximately 2h% had not yet 
processed or communicated their maps with significant others at the tiias 
they were interviewed, which was, in some instances, only a week or two from 
the time of the last workshop. In one school district this was within one 
week of the closing of school for the summer vacation. Most of these partici- 
pants who had not processed their Chartering maps gave as the reason that 
they were very hard pressed for time at a very difficult time of the year. 
Over half of this group stated that they intended to follow through and finish 
the conmunication. Approximately 32^ processed their maps with significant 
others in the workshops. The second workshop provided this opporttuiity, since 
some of the top administrators within each district were present at each work- 
shop* Approximately 1^+^ had processed their maps with significant others in 
addition to those which were processed in thw workshops, but had not yet re- 
ceived any results from the communication. Approximately 30^ had processed 
their maps with significant others and had received positive results. The 
data indicate that the main variable affecting completion of the chartering 
process was the lack of time to do so at the end of the school year. In 
several cases, significant others were reported to be out of town for several 
weeks at the very time when the processing would have been taking place. 

Approximately 76% of the participants indicated that they intended 
to use the chartering process in the future. Approximately 6Cfj(> of those who 
indicated that they would not use it themselves stated that they would 
appreciate others using it to ccMmminicate with them. Those who do not intend 
to use it gave as their reasons that their own methods were satisfactory 
^ for them or that they didn't need a tool such as chartering in their present 



jobs. This does not mean that they would not use Chartering if it were 
expected of them in their jobs, 

Difficiiilty Encountered in Learning ; 

Most of the participants were able to learn to use the Chartering 
Process in a relatively short time (6-8 hours). There were, however, a few 
blocks to learning which were observed by the chartering team and reported 
by the participants. Several of the participants admitted that they were 
closed-minded to learning at the beginning. They stated that this was due 
to: (a) work overload at a busy tiras of the year; (b) resistance to authority 
in laying the project on them from the top; (c) resistance to learning a new 
system and a new vocabulary which was different from, although compatible 
with, the management by objectives system with which they were already 
familiar; or (d) low morale attributed to general conditions in their particular 
district or work situatioh. Most of the above blocks to learning were over- 
come through participants seeing the potential value of chartering from exampleS| 
of each other's Chartering maps and through individualized technical assist- 
ance which helped them to transcend th6ir misconceptualizations or initial 
resistance to the process. 

Difficulty Encountered in Communication; 

The participants who had the experience of working through their 
Chartering issue with one or more significant others were very positive about 
the benefits. There were, however, several blocks to this process which were 
mentioned by the participants. They are: (a) difficulties in getting people 
together during the particular period of the year that the field test required; 

(b) reluctance on the part of a few participants to process a sensitive 
political issue due to the rislis of bringing up that issue at a wrong time; 

(c) bias on the part of a fev7 significant others against mutually negotiating 
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a particular issue; or (d) discovery that the issue was not theirs to pursue. 
The Chartering Process will be facilitated to the extent that those involved 
anticipate these and similar difficulties and seek to avoid or overcome 
them# For example, technical assistance can be provided to participants 
for the purpose of analyzing the forces which are operating in a politically 
sensitive issue so that reluctance to bring it up will be overccMoe. Enqpha- 
sizing that Chartering is a process which demands that persons involved be 
open to seeing an issue from several viewpoints may be in^ortant for the 
instructors to mention repeatedly in order to counteract those who have 
tendencies to take rigid positions on issues. 



General Attributes of Chartering as a Whole ; 

There were a number of general attributes of the Chartering Process 

which were reported during the interviews. The following examples provide 

the range of their responses: 

It is academically sound, a dynamic essential model. 
It's also a mode of inquiry. 

Chartering is a road map for a complex critical area. 
It helps others to see where you are going. 

It is a tool that provides you with a handle with 
which to get a hold on a complicated hazy issue. 

Chartering provides you with a framework. You can't 
operating out of the seat of your pants anymore. But 
with chartering providing you with a fraiiiework, you are 
in business. 

It is a logical common sense approach. It formalizes 
what we have had to do when we have been working well 
naturalist ically. 

It can be an accountability tool. It can help an 
administrator to find out what others have accomplished. 

I see it as a catalyst for moving the district. It can 
be used for letting people know what needs to be done and 
how to get it done. 
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It's an organizational developioent tool. 

Chartering is an early warning light for difficulty or 
trouble « it can help you spot changes in time. 

It is an ax which cuts through the "pearly words" and 
gets at the facts* 

It is not problem centered, but solution focused. 
There tended to be some skepticism and resistance to learning at 
the first. However, during and after the training, this gave way, for the 
most part, to an attitude of appreciation and to an expressed intention to 
use Chartering in the future. Those participants who were highest in posi- 
tions of authority tended to see the tool as leading to accountability or 
control; those who were lower in authority tended to see Chartering as a means 
of providing development and change in the system. Those who want change in. 
the system, tend to see Chartering as a favorable tool. In short, the data 
indicate that those who used Chartering most extensively found it to be of 
the most value. 

C . PARTICIPANTS • PERCEPTIOKS OF THE MOST BENEFICIAL USES OF CHAETERHW 

Benefit can be viewed from a variety of perspectives. In the previous 
section certain attributes of Chartering were seen as beneficial by the 
participants of the Chartering Project. In this section of the report 
benefit will be linked to usage in a management function. This is particu- 
larly applicable since one of the primary objectives of the project is inquiry 
into the feasibility of Chax-tering as a management tool. 

The beneficial uses of Chartering related to the functions of manage- 
ment which were reported by the participants of the field test can be classi- 
fied into fovir major themes: scanning and selecting critical issues, planning 
and organizing, communicating and validating, and assessing and evaluating. 
In turn, each of these themes has a number of facets related to it that were 
articulated by the participants. 
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Scanning and Selecting Critical Issues 

One of the Important functions of management is that of appreciating 
the internal and external envlroninent. Appreciation can Involve both being 
aware of something and placing a sufficiently high estimate or value on 
it (Vickers I968). Appreciation is taking place when managers scan their 
internal and external environment or field of responsibility much as an 
infantry scout does under fire. In this situation he rapidly views his 
strategic position, identifies potential danger or opportunity spots, and 
gives them close scrutiny. He does not have time to gather all the facts, 
nor can he look at only what is in front of him. His task is to scan, 
prioritize, and select those areas which need careful scrutiny. His failuare 
to do this well may result in a missed opportunity or a costly mistake 
(Etzioni, 1968, p. 28i*). 

It was discovered in the initial Interviewing that this management task 

was being performed by almost all of those interviewed in an intxiitive manner. 

It was taking place without any conscious, intentional, or systematic approach. 

Approximately one -third of those interviewed gave evidence of having the 

difficulty described by Drucker (1966, p. 109) in the following quotation: 

The decision has toJbe made as to which tasks deserve 
priority and which are of leas importance. The only 
question Is which will make the decision—the executive 
or the pressures. .. .Pressures always ftekvor yesterday... 
a top group which lets itself be controlled by the presstares 
will slight the one ,1ob no one else can do. It will not 
pay attention to the outside of the organization. It will 
therefore lose touch with the only reality, the only area 
in which there are results. For the pressures always favor 
what goes on inside. They always f^vor what has happened 
over the future, the crisis over the opportunity, the 
immediate and visible over the real, and the tirgent over 
the relevant. 

One administrator put it this way: 

If you are always fighting fires, or chaaing your tail, you 
are in trouble. 
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The data also validate Drucker^s point that it is more likely that 
administrators will scan internally and neglect scanning externally. When 
asked to scan, prioritize, and select critical issues within and outside of 
vocational education at the federal, state and local areas, all of the local 
administrators would list issues at the local level. Only half of the local 
administrators listed any issues primarily related to state or federal con- 
cerns . 

The data also indicate that participants viewed pressures- and demands 
on a continuum. In scanning, pressures were seen as undifferentiated threats, 
uncertainties, and insecurities. Demands were less vague, more focused and 
indicated there was a requirement that was specific and must be answered. 
There seemed to be a need on the part of administrators to translate pressures 
into manageable demands. Many administrators also indicated that they were 
questioning, apprehensive, and scmietimes defensive of demands that were im- 
pacting on their level. In other instances, specific demands identified in 
scanning were seen as legitimate and relevant almost automatically. 

Those who have administrative responsibility at the teaching level of 
vocational education tend to scan downward. Some indicated that they were 
not paid to scan iipward. It was just not their job. An administrator m\ist 
clearly see himself as having authority or he will not see scai:inlng as his 
responsibility . 

In addition, the administrators reported that they generally receive 
information from the state and federal levels in bits and pieces . They' have 
expressed the need for some process such as Chartering which permits them to 
scan information from significant others in order to, get perspective on what 
• is needed and what will-^be' appreciated. 

When participants were asked to select a critical issue for processing 
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through the Chartering formt, approximately 75^ selected issues that 
related to future proposals of new programs or parts of programs. Approxi- 
mately \% selected issues related to past or present performance where 
the intent through Chartering was to show some indication that a desired level 
of performance had occTrrred. Approximately 105& selected issues which needed 
a clarification of rational where the intent through Chartering was to raise 
the consciousness of significant' others to the need to clarify an issue for 
policy purposes* 

The data indicate that Chartering makes a positive contribution to the 
management task of scanning, prioritizing, and selecting critical issues. 
Participants indicated that it helped them to identify new possibilities and 
sources of opportunity which had not occurred to them. It opened up new 
areas for consideration as a result of seeing scanning as a specific manage- 
ment task. It provided them with a format for focusing on a pressure and 
locating the critical issues in that pressure. Several indicated that scanning, 
prioritizing, and selecting critical issues had been neglected and that they 
intended to use Chartering to help them get on top of their day -to- day 
pressures rather than merely putting out fires. Four participants indicated 
that they were so busy that they would probably not scan in any systematic 
way. It tends to be true that those who may most need scanning may be the 
very ones who are least apt to do it volungarily because of being caught in 
a viscious circle. 

Administrators need to scan, prioritize, and select critical issues 
whether they use the Chartering format or not. Chartering format makes 

the task more systematic thereby cutting down on costly omissions. The time 
involved is worth it if the issue is a critical one. If the issue turns out 
to be insignificant then the time invested is not worth it. It appears to be 
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less likely that unimportant issues will be selected if all the steps in 
scanning as described in the Chartering Process are follcwed. 
Planning and Organizing 

Koontz and O'Donnell (1972) look at planning as the most basic of 
all management functions, involving selection from alternative courses of 
action. It involves deciding in advance what to do, how to do it, when to 
do it, and who is to do it. Organizing involves the intentional structure 
to achieve goals and objectives. It can be assumed as a prelude to planning 
and, at the same time, a critical ingredient of it. 

Contributing to planning and organizing, with the fttcets that are 
linked to them, was specified by 90^ of the participants of the field test 
as a benefit of Chartering. Chartering was seen as a way of organizing which 
affected personal thought processes, as well as clarification and prioritiz- 
ing of issues, A number of persons spoke of Chartering as enabling them to 
think of their issue in greater depth, removing tunnel vision, stimulating 
cross -disciplinary thinking, and opening up areas for consideration. As 
expressed by participants: 

Chartering gets people to thinking about what they 
are doing, why they are doing it, and what they are 
expecting. 

Global issues become visible, 

Ohis process prcanotes a disciplining; of one's thinking. 
Clarification as a benefit of Chartering took place in relation to per- 
ceptions, roles, responsibilities and issues. Participants stated: 

The most inportant facet of Chartering is that 
it clarifies perceptions and facilitates them. 

Chartering enables me to clarify in ray own mind 
who is responsible to whom, 
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Chartering provides perspective and objectivity in 
relation to a problem or an issue . 

This model has put into black and white many things 
ve already do. It gives them sharper focus. 

Clarification was provided in relation to demand or expectations, 
problem analysis, and even, according to two participants, in regard to their 
frustration. Further, it was anticipated that the development of new expec- 
tations and shifts in the specification of issues would necessitate further 
clarification. 

Prioritizing was seen as an ii!5)ortant benefit of Chartering, particu- 
larly in relation to prioritizing demndors, issues, and establishment of 
standards of performance. One participant suggested that setting priorities 
is critical when demands come from different levels of a system and from 
other systems. 

In expressing the benefit of Chartering for planning, participants 

elaborated this to include program development, goal-setting, decision-making 

and job specifications. According to participants: 

Chartering is an excellent mode for sitting down and coming 
to grips with the development of progr^\ms, including their 
rationale, values and standards. 

The strength of the process is that it is not problem 
oriented, but solution focused. 

It is a framework for decisionnoiaking. 

Chartering removes the unreachable^ goals . 

With Chartering you are in business . With this approach 
you can't operate by a "seat of the pants" method or in 
a reactional mode. 

In the process of decision -making, a further benefit of Chartering 

was seen in the provision of alternative standards of performance and 

alternative strategies to meet one's goal. Participants stated: 
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Chartering educates as to possibilities that are 
available to a person. 

I like the alternative ways to go. 

This process discovers blocks to movement in oneself 
and in the system. 

As the planning unfolds and takes the shape of the Chartering map, the 

whole of an issue is presented as well as its pieces. Of the participants 

who acknowledged that this occurred, most of them perceived the portrayal 

of the whole as most beneficial. They observed: 

Chartering pulls everything together. 

My subordinate has a tendency to look at pieces; Chartering 
enables him to look at the whole. 

The whole of the Chartering is most beneficial, rather 
than the pieces. The pieces contribute to the concise- 
ness of the whole. 

Comawnlcatlng and Validating 

Another inportant function of management is that of increasing the trans- 
mission and flow of messages. 'Ihis involves not only the flow of facts which 
are essential, but also the communication of values and the way that facts 
and values fit together to form an understanding of the whole of an issue. 
Vickers (1968, p. 83) states this critical need in communication as follows: 

By failure to communicate I do not mean failure in 
means to transmit, store and process information...! 
mean failure to maintain. . .appropriate shared ways of 
distinguishing the situations in which we act, the 
relations we want to regulate, the standards we need 
to apply, and the repertorium of actions wliich are 
available to us. 

Communication also involves what McGregor (1957) called the htaman 
side of enterprise: that is, the needs of persons to be understood, trusted, 

and listened to in decision making. As programs become more conplex, and 

I. 

decisions need to be arrived at with greater speed, it becomes increasingly 
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icroortant for those who have management responsibility to communicate with 
clarity, accuracy, brevity, and adeouacy in the context of mutuality, so 
that concensus can be built into the inrolementation of activities. 

Approximately 85^ of those who participated in the field test of 
the Chartering Process made reference to the capability of Chartering in 
contributing beneficially to the communication function of management. 
Some of the participants reported that Chartering tended to open up communi- 
cation. They also stated that the Chartering Process tended to bring people 
together so that they could discuss complex iniportant issues in a style that 
contributed to participative management. Others emphasized the value of feed- 
back Tdiich they received through Chartering. Still others en5)hasized that 
the Chartering Process contributed to building concensus along with educating 
others to the possibilities of performance related to a critical issue. Con- 
tributions of the Chartering Process to each of the above functions will be 
reported in turn. 

1. Chartering Contributes to the Human Side of Manajs^ement 

Almost half of all those who participated in the field test reported 

that Chartering made a positive contribution to inter -personal relations. 

It makes people less defensive and irrational when the 
issues are highly emotional with a lot invested. 

It is a way to communicate about sensitive issues 
without getting upset.. 

Chartering helps you to be more tolerant of others. 

I came to appreciate .more as a result of under- 
standing what he was trying to do. 

It provides insight into others' values and 3obs. 

~~ Chartering contributes to a team building spirit. 

I became aware that people are positively behind me. 
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2* Chartering Contributes to Increasing Feedback 



Many of the participants mentioned that Chartering had helped them 

to set in motion a tvo-way feedback process between themselves and their 

significant others. 

Chartering really encourages feedback. I can find out 
just where I stand with.... He also knows what I really 
think about my work and what I want to do. 

It tends to relieve the top down syndrome. I think that 
I was able to give him information which he needed and 
did not have before. What he told me about constraints 
on him helped me to understand his decision. 

After discussing. ... 's Chartering map, I know now what 
happened with his program, vdiat the alternatives are, 
and what can be expected in the futtire. I didn^t have 
to do a lot of reading to find out. It \^s all in front 
of me. 

3. Chartering Contributeg t6 Building of Concensus 

Most of those who perceived chartering as making a contribution to 

communication reported that it contributed to the encouragement of agreement 

and concensus. Two top administrators and others saw this benefit as being. 

the strongest contribution of the Chartering Process: 

It brings people together and helps to build teamwork. 

It gets dialogue going and people discussing. 

Chartering puts everybody on the same working groiind. 
Everyone can talk the same language about an issue. 

\ With chartering, you can have meetings with different 

mixes of people productively. , It gives a basis for 
people to take a similar stance. 

It is a good technique to identify problems and make 
store that people are on the same wavelength. 

Its capability for concensus building is chartering 's 
strongest asset. 

k. Chartering Contributes to Educating Others to Possibilities 
A number of participants mentioned the need to lift the sights of 
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their significant others to new possibilities that had been discovered 
or envisioned by them in their area of programming. They wanted to communi- 
cate effectively so that significant others would see what they were seeing. 
Chartering provided a format for some of the participants to present these 
possibilities to their significant others. Some of their reports are as 
follows : 

It helped me get their attention about what I really 
cared about. It let them know what was possible in 
my area of responsibility. 

It provided others with explanations they would probably 
have overlooked. 

Chartering helps you get right to the point. It lets 
others know what the in^ortant alternatives are. 

It helps you present the facts and the values in a clear, 
conprehensive method of presentation. 

I think that they changed their opinion upward about what 
could be done. 

5, Chartering Contributes to Holistic Communication 
Holistic communication has been described by Rhyne (1972, p. 93) 
as a brief communication which provides a map of the whole for conplex issues. 
It is an increasingly iii5>ortant form of communication for administrators who 
need to know the essential overall picture of many complex areas without 
spending valuable time in researching each issue in order to understand what 
those who report to them are undertaking and implementing. Most of the de- 
mandors (those to whom chartering maps were presented) reported that charter- 
ing made a contribution to this function of communication. 

It helped me to see the whole and the essential parts. 
I became informed very quickly concerning the alter- 
natives which were possible. It saved me a great 
deal of time in researching the issue on my own. I 
could make a responsible decision. 

Chartering provides you with a map of what the person 
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reporting to you thinks is the territory over which 
he has responsibility. You get to see that territory 
fast. 

6. Limitations and Facilitators which Affect Chartering 's Contribution 
to Communication 

A few persons interviewed mentioned the following circumstances which 
may tend to limit the effectiveness of chartering in facilitating communica- 
tion: (a) reluctance of persons to come together to validate the chartering 
maps; (b) suspiciousness and lack of trust of some administrators; and (c) 
unwillingness of some persons to risk open communication relating to standards 
and expectations on politically sensitive issues. The reluctance of persons 
to come together was overcome to a great extent in the field test by the 
statement that it was the official policy of the Districts involved to try 
Chartering. Analysis of the data indicate that a number of participants over- 
came their lack of trust and suspiciousness as a consequence of using a tool 
which made it possible to communicate without getting too emotionally upset. 
Many found themselves more willing to discuss specifics with those with whom 
they had had communication difficulties. It has been found that although 
these limitations are important. Chartering itself can be a tool to c9vercome 
them in the system. 

Facilitating factors which helped Chartering to make a contribution 
to iiqoroving communication were also reported by some of the participants as: 
(a) administrators who prized participatory management and welcomed two-way 
communication; (b) participants who were willing to be flexible with their 
negotiations and who did not see their Chartering maps as frozen; and. (c) 
administrators who officially adopted Chartering and encouraged its use by 
those who report to them. There tends to be a multiplier affect in benefit 
if there ' is familiarity with the format of Chartering on the part of large 
Q numbers of persons who communicate \d.th each other in a system^ 
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7. Chartering Related to Other Connnunicatlon Formats 
In relating Chartering as a communication format with other communi- 
cation forms, the data indicate that the participants saw it as con5)limentary 
and not supplanting of the following: (a) informal communication through 
memos, telephone conversations, and personal interaction; (b) formal reports; 
and (c) various forms of management by objectives (itBO). Chartering was 
frequently seen at first glance as another form of MBO. When this occurred, 
it gave some conceptual problems to the learners. Upon closer examination 
on the part of the participants, however. Chartering was seen as compli- 
mentary to MBO, since Chartering helps the administrator identify wiiich 
objectives need particular attention. Further, Chartering helps an adminis- 
trator establish for himself and significant others the meaning of perform- 
ance levels achieved in relation to those objectives . 

In summary, the beneficial contributions of Chartering to the manage- 
ment function of communication are: (a) increased positive human inter- 
personal relations on the human side of raanageinent; (b) increased two-way 
feedback between persons with mutual responsibility; (c) increase concensus 
between demandors and those who report to them; (d) increased awareness of 
possibilities on the part of demandors; and (e) the increased use of holistic 
communication. 
Assessing and Evaluating 

A fourth management function to which Chartering was seen as con- 
tributing was assessing and evaluating. This function is concerned that 
results are achieved and how they are achieved. Assessing by significant 
others, as well as self -evaluation, can inquire as to the extent that demands 
and expectations have been satisfied, or that the worth or value of a program 
has been adequately evidenced. Criteria of what satisfied vary, as do acceptable 
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evidences. The reader's attention is called to Appendix E, pages 12 and 13 
for classifications of criteria of effectiveness and types of evidences 
that may be needea to satisfy demandors. 

Contributing to the assessing and evaluating processes was referred 
to by 75^ of the participants as being a benefit of Chartering, General 
comments alluded to the capability of Chartering as a tool enhancing good 
evaluation, as adaptable vithin a total program evaluation, as a road nvap 
contributing to assessment, and as leading toward accountability. One par- 
ticipant saw it enabling a nonthreatening evaluation. It was viewed as con- 
tributing to self -assessment as well as to the assessment of others. Partici 
pants reported: 

Chartering enables you to find out where you are now and 
what is really happening in your program. 

This process tells you where others are in their thinking 
and in their program. 

Chartering contributes to an accountability process; 
accovintability in relation to those above and below 
you, and accountability in relation to yourself. 

In the interview question which refers to an accountability function— "Does 

Chartering help you to satisfy demands or pressures or to have your program 

appreciated as a satisfactory one?" — almost 6o^ of those responding answered 

highly affirmative, 30^ with reservation, and 10^ answered negatively^ A 

number of those who answered positively, but with reservations, indicated 

that they had not yet had the opportunity to experience this in Chartering. 

^ Those participants who answered negatively indicated that they answer to 

themselves or that they have no problem with demands. They stated: 

I have no problem with demands or need to check out 
expectations . 

I don't have to show any particular level of achievement. 
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As a tool for accountability, Chartering is seen as clarifying 

responsibilities — one's own and other's. In addition, it is depicted as 

clarifying intents. One participant observed: 

I see this as a monitoring system— between educational 
' systems as well as within a system. With Chartering 
you are able to clarify intents, follow through, 
then ask if the agreed upon intents were fulfilled. 

Chartering was further seen as contributing to accountability in 

clarifying the expectations of significant others. This facet was nentioned 

by a fourth of those participants who were in the demandee role . 

Chartering lets you see what others see as significant. 

It clarifies demandor's expectations, and then provides 
the opportunity for me to look at them in relation to mine. 

This approach enables you to put demandors in order ot 
prioritize them. 

, One participant indicated that expectations were changed as a resxilt 
of the facilitators and limitations that were a part of the Chartering map. 

As an accountability tool. Chartering is seen not only as contribut- 
ing to clarification of intents and expectations, but also to specification 
of results. Participants observed: 

Written demands want something like a Chartering response. 
No longer do we have just claims, but facts to back them up. 
This gist's specific evidence of accoiEplishment . 
Chartering' lets you provide evidence to exceed expectations. 

Through this process there can be an explanation of wl^ 
things didn't get done. 

Chartering gives less opportunity to cover, cloak, and hide 
that which may affect the decision. There is no poorer 
decision than one that is made without explanation. 

In his concern for accountability and the development and maintenance 

of meaningful programs that have relevance to demands, one administrator 
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gave the following illustration of where Chartering might have contributed. 

A new program was started and a good deal 

of money was put into it. But the students won't take it. 

Why? Someone had a desire for ^equipment 

in the District and they began the program to satisfy that 
desire, assuring everyone that it would involve many students. 
But they have responded only on a small scale. Chartering 
might have assisted an accurate assessment of the relevance 
and demand for such a program. 

VJhen deraandors in the field test were asked if they were satisfied 
with Charteririg scales developed, . 55^ indicated yes; \% not completely and 
30^ reported they had not received any Chartering scales. 'Ihe latter response 
was due to the fact, previously reported, that a nxmber of the participants 
did not con5)lete the Chartering process, particularly in terms of communicat- 
ing their Chartering map or scale to their significant others and receiving 
feedback. 

Reasons for lack of satisfaction included a demandee who was unwill- 
ing to Charter, insisting on only one outcome; and disagreement as to relevancy 
or criticalness of issues. One administrator indicated that his satisfaction 
was related to the degree of involvement of the demandee s in the Chartering 
process. In other' words, he v/as very satisfied with the Chartering scales 
of those strongly involved in the process, and less with those not so involved. 

A consequence of the assessing and accountability function to which 
Chartering contributes is an increase in appreciation of both specific 
individuals and priority issues. A number of participants indicated that 
this had occurred, some specifying that they had changed their estimation of 
other persons' abilities. More than kO^o of the demandors who participated 
in the field test indicated they had increased their appreciation of particular 
deraandees and felt themselves more tolerant of them. Those, of course, who 
had not interacted ^-dth their demandees would not have experienced this. 
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Appreciation can go both ways, illustrated bj*- the corament of one demandor 
that he was affected negatively by the inability of one demandee, 

D. CONDITION S VIEWED BY PARTICIPANTS AS BEING MOST BENEFICIAL FOR THE 
USE OF CHARTERING 

In the interviewing, the question was asked, "Under what conditions do 
you see Chartering being used most beneficially?" The strategy behind this 
question was to determine whether the participants perceived any conditions, 
restrictions or requirements that would affect the use of the process, in 
contrf^st to a rather generalized use. Responses of the participants fell into 
tv;p categories: settings and prerequisites. Settings refer to the environment 
in which Chartering can take place, or a situation in which it can be used. 
These might include interpersonal or group settings, within a system or dis- 
trict (intra -system), or between educational systems . (inter -system) . Pre- 
requisites refer to the requirements which, when fulfilled, enhance the use 
of Chartering. This section of the report will look first at suggested 
settings for Chartering, then prerequisites for the use of Chartering. 

Intra -System Settings for Chartering 

As previously noted. Chartering has been commended for use in inter- 
personal settings, particularly face-to-face comimmication between subordinates 
and immediate superiors. Many of those interviewed suggested that Chartering 
would be beneficial in a group setting in which members of the group would 
share their particular chartering issues in order to obtain feedback, or 
where all members of a group would work on the same issue using the Chartering 
format, format. Analysis of the data indicates that Chartering can be 
effectively used in communication within or between the. following types of 
decision-makers or decision-making bodies: administrators, cabinets, staffs, 
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faculties, and interdisciplinary, conimunity or inter institutional committees. 

Although the field test involved participants selecting their own 
issues and chartering them upward in their own organization, several persons 
pointed out that issues could be selected hy administrators and coiimiunicated 
downward. This would enable using the Chartering format to obtain feedback 
to proposals, standards of performance, and expectations relating to outcome 
or results. One administrator suggested this would necessitate either per- 
suasion or muscle; that is, attempting to convince regarding the value and 
use of Chartering, or officially requiring its use. 

Inter-system Settings for Chartering 

The use of Chartering between education systems (intersystem Chart- 
ering), such as between a local school system and the regional personnel 
of the state funding agency, t^as viewed as iinportant. Yet for most partici- 
pants, it was difficult to envision the intersystem functioning of Chartering. 
A considerable number of the district personnel reported that they had rela- 
tively few contacts with state level personnel. Those with the least contact 
were most skeptical about the potential of intersystem Chartering. A community 
college staff member voiced such skepticism as follows: 

There is not really a design that will allow people 
at different levels to come together. We never 
mil be able to Charter using people at the district, 
state and federal levels. Experience of the past has 
brought a sense of frustration. 

On the other hand, another administrator suggested that he would^like 
to see an additional Chartering project that would bring together persons 
from the student level up Hhrough the federal level. 

Data from interviews indicate that those who are most responsible 

in the local institutions for interface with state personnel, and those 

at the state level who have responsibility fon direct interface with local . 
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school administrators were, on the whole, enthusiastic about the potential 
of Chartering to facilitate communication on critical issues. Hiis potential 
use of Chartering seemed possible especially when such interaction was built 
into the dob specification of both state and local administrators. A 
regional coordinator suggested the following requirements for the involvement 
of regional personnel in intersystem Chartering with local districts: 



Prerequisites for the Use of Chartering 

Prerequisites for the use of Chartering that were specified by the 
participants of the field test included the following: more time, train- 
ing, willingness to use Chartering, official adoption of Chartering, a 
participation management style, and the Chartering issue needs to be a 
critical issue. The requirement of more time was mentioned by 22^ of the 
participants. This, no doubt, reflects two factors: (l) the personal time 
overload which was voiced by so many participants, and (2) the difficulty 
encountered due to the Chartering field test, of necessity, occurring at 
the end of the school year. The additional time that was needed by most 

I 

participants vas time to communicate and receive feedback on their Chartering 

maps, and then, the extremely important experience of "Chartering over time." 

\ 

By this is meant what happens after the initial phase of Chartering. The 
Chartering process includes the following four steps: 



(l) It has to be tied to the financial commitment of 
Vocational Education money. 



(2) It has to be a part of his official role. 



(1) 



Scanning and selecting critical issues 



(2) 



Mapping the essential parts of a critical issue 



(3) 



Communicating and validating maps of critical issues 
with significant others 
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(k) Reporting evidences of performance , value, and worth to 
significant others 

(See the companion Instruction Manual for greater detail,) 
If the program administrator is merely reporting on a terminal pro- 
gram, Chartering stops here. On the other hand, if an on -going program is 
being Chartered, the following are procedural steps which expand Step IV 
above and permit Chartering over time: 

(1) Implementing the program that has been Chartered. 

(2) Obtaining and processing evaluative feedback about the program. 
The results of this Process can then be used by the staff and 
be communicated to significant others for the purposes of 
improving or justifjring the program. 

(3) This feedback can also be used as the basis of the next round 
of Chartering (e.g., Rechartering) . 

Another prerequisite for the use of Chartering that was identified by 
hofo of the participants was the need for training in Chartering, This facet 
will be disctissed. further in the cost -benefit section of the report. 

A third prerequisite voiced by a number of the participants was 

willingness to use Chartering. The following comments illustrate the support 

for this prerequisite. 

The more people that are willing to use Chartering 
the better. 

Chartering will work any place that people are 
willing to use it* 

Approximately 20^ of those involved in the field test spoke of the 
need for a district to officially adopt Chartering as a management or com- 
munication tool. One of the attitudes that was prevalent during the field 
test was that this was not an official way of doing things, but only one that 
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\jB,s being tes-^ed. A number of persons spoke of a limitation in their 
Chartering experience in that only some of the persons in their institution 
were familiar with it. This comment was particularly evident in the high 
school districts. 

A few persons called for a prerequisite of a participative manage- 
ment style or open-minded administrators in order to use Chartering. The 
folloi^ng comments reflect this concern: 

Whether Chartering is successful or not will be determined 
in relation to the degree of trust that is established. 
Mutu&lity necessitates trust. Structure is not the criti- 
cal ingredient, style of behavior is. 

l^hen responsibility is truly delegated, Chartering will 
work. 

What is needed is an open-minded administration; otherwise 
there is no awareness of the potential of change. 

But other participants reported that Chartering was effective with non- 
participative types of administrators, facilitating communication with them 
and improving the decision-making process. 

A final prerequisite is one that keeps surfacing in different aspects 
of this report. It is the prerequisite that the issue Chartered needs to 
be a critical one. More than one -fourth of the participants urged this 
requirement of Chartering. One might question whether this prerequisite 
developed from the participant's own realization or as a result of the train- 
ing sessions, since the selection of critical issues using the criteria 
of in^iortancej appropriateness, clarity and ability to respond (Appendix B) 
was stressed in the workshops . Whatever the motivator for recognition of 
the use of a critical issue, the important matter is that those who use the 
Chartering format fulfill this prerequisite. The time and involvement 
necessitated by Chartering is wasted if the issue is not one of priority. 
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There is the possibility that persons involved in Chartering will 
evolve their own criteria for a priority issue. During the field test, 
an administrator and a regional coordinator who were interacting regard- 
ing a number of issues, agreed that they would use. Chartering when 
>;as being asked for was one or more of the following: 

(1) A request for Federal or State funds 

(2) A clarification of legality 

(3) Action concerning a problem or priority issue 
(1+) Development of a new program or revision of an 

existing one. 

E. lAHTICIPANTS' PERCEPTIONS OP THE COST-HENEPIT OF CHARTERING 

The objectives of the Project call not only for a report of Charter - 
ing's feasibility, but also its cost -benefit • An analysis of the partici- 
pants' perceptions on this issue will be reported. 

When asked what were the costs of Chartering, most participants saw 
costs as related to their regular work. As a consequence of this perception, 
direct fiscal costs were seen as -negligible. The costs that were most 
mentioned were those relating to time, training, materials, and psychological 
effort. 

Approximately J% of those who partici^^ated in the field test reported 
that the only significant cost of Char\iering was time. 25% mentioned the 
cost of training. Approximately 20^ referred to costs which were related 
to mental effort. V 

Those who mentioned time as a cost, made statements as follows: 
Its main cost is time, but it is worth it. " 
It cost time, but if's time that helps you to do your job. 
Those who reported that they saw training as a cost were referring to 
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the cost of consultants or instructors for the workshops. ITiero seemed lo 
be a difference of opinion as to the extent of training:; necessary to 
initiate Chartering. Some considered four to eight hours sufficient. A 
few felt that more training time was needed along with individualized 
technical assistance outside of the workshops. No one indicated that Charter- 
ing could be self-taught. Rather, there \fas conmion agreement that training 
about Chartering can best be done in workshops where individual attention to 
problems of the learners can be made available. If individuals receive tech- 
nical assistance in selecting issues and in using the format, the training 
became more than an academic exerci '3. 'Vhe cost of materials for the workshops 
was considered to be minimal. 

One person reported that the morale of the teachers is affected ad- 
versely any time they are taken out of the classroom for in-service training. 
Chartering is a management and communication tool designed for use with and by 
adjninistrators rather thiin teachers. In those cases in which a teacher iias 
a part-time assignment to engage in the administration of vocational educa- 
tion, both the time spent by such a teacher «-administrator in learning how to 
charter and in Chartering itself, needs to be explicitly considered to be 
part of their administrative rather than their teaching load. There is some 
evidence from the field test that some teacher -administrators are expected, 
to administrate vocational education with a very small proportion of time. 
Their administrative time, moreover, falls at fixed periods each day which 
vary from individual to individml. This makes it very diWicult if not im- 
possible for them to engage in in-service training experiences during week 
days, during class time. Rather than becoming involved in costly and resented 
released time of teacher -administrators during class time, it seems advisable 
that the training be provided at one of the following times: (a) after short 



scheduled daysj (b) after a vacation period before instruction begins; (c) 
after class hours; or (d) during hours that teacher-administrators do not 
teach if these are coordinated within a district. 

Approximately 20f: mentioned that Chartering had some psychological 
costs. These participants mainly were referring to efforts in learning a 
new v/ay of thinking and organizing. Others referred to stress resulting 
from changes in i>atterns of communication or in the implementation of changes 
in programs affected by decisions made as a result of Chartering, Still 
others mentioned that it demanded real effort to think the issues through. 

Most of the above-mentioned psychological costs are present in the 

administration of any system regardless of the management tools used. Some 

of the above psychological costs are related to what Schone (1971) calls 

"dynamic conservatism," which is the tendency of persons in organizations to 

resist changes which may be perceived by them to be threatening to their 

positions or to require shifting of changing of efforts or functions, even 

though these same persons may see the changes as being in the best interests 

of the organization. One person commented: 

It really costs if you can't stand threat resulting from 
change. 

There are also psychological risks involved in open communication. 

One person exclaimed: 

It takes a lot of courage to bring the electric kind of issues 
out in the' open. 

Chartering requires you to put your cards on the table and 
to receive feedback. It's a risk to know what others think 
sometimes. But it also is a risk not to know. 

Almost all of those who mentioned that the major cost of Chartering 

was time also indicated that it was worth the time if the issue chartered was 

a critical one. One demander, after having a charter e^qolained to him as a 
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basis for making a critical decision said: 

What I like about it is that a very complex issue with 
its alternatives was laid out for me, I could under- 
stand it without doing a lot of reading. I was able to 
tell where we were and where we wanted to go and what we 
had to do it with. I could make a good decision in a mini- 
mum of time. 

There are several conditions which were mentioned which could affect 
^ the positive cost -benefit outcomes mentioned above. They are: (a) type of 
\ issue; (b) extent of its use; (c) acceptance by official bodies; and (d) 
relation to other management tools. 

The issue must be a critical, conrplex one or the time involvement 
^is too great to justify Chartering. The greater the use of Chartering, the 
more proficient the persons who use it become. This affects the cost benefit 
in a positive way. Also the more persons who use it, understand it, and accept 
its use in the system, the greater the benefit in time savings. JJowever, to 
introduce Chartering into a system and then abandon its use would obviously 
. be wasteful. Further, to introduce Chartering to persons who do not need to use 
it or whose job does not give them authority to us it would not be sensible. 
Official approval and encouragement to use Chartering format ^??hen appro- 
t)riate would provide a favorable situation for benefits to be realized. This ^ 
would encourage maximum use and would insure that subordinates would be saved 
from the risk of working on an issue using the Chartering format only to have 
a superior reject the process because it did not fit the accepted communica- 
tion pattern* 

Besides saving the time of the demander or significant other in under- 
standing the issue at stake, it may also ave secretarial time in the prepara- 
tion of longer narrative reports and -proposals that may have to be redone 
after the negotiation on the issue takes place. One person commented: 
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On the surface Chartering appears to take excessive time, 
until tried. It may not be worth the time if the issue is 
a simple one. It may take more time to prepare a charter 
than it does to prepare a memo, but the benefits far outweigh 
the costs on critical issues . 

Chartering was seen by almost all of the participants as cost effect- 
ive (i.e., its benefits in efficiency and effectiveness outweigh its costs). 
The following comments are illustrations of this point of view as expressed 
by pl^rticipants : 

It is an inexpensive way of arriving at decisions. 

It will definitely save money on new proposals. 

It will result in ultimate savings, because anything 
thought through and planned, is a better investment. 

Chartering is a net savings financially. It may cost 
initially,, but it will save in the long run. 

^' ASSESSING TFE FEASIBILITY OF ADOPTING CHARTERING 

The contract for the Chartering Project calls for an assessment of the 

feasibility of Chartering as an operational process. In order to summarize 
the data relative to the feasibility question, it becomes necessary to identify 
the factors 'which are most likely to affect ^he successful adoption of Charter- 
ing. Glaser (1972) has identified several factors which are important to 
consider in the successful adoption of research and development findings. 
These factors will be used as a framework for summarizing the data in rela- 
tionship to the feasibility of adoption of Chartering as an operational pro- 
cess* 

Feasibility Related to the Characteristics of Chartering 

The feasibility of Chartering being successfully transferred to other 

settings depends in part upon the following characteristics of Chartering: 

\ 

(1) credibility; (2) observability; ^ (3) relevance; (h) relative advantage; 
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(5) ease in understanding and- usability; (6) compatibility; and (7) 
triability, divisibility, or reversability . 

1* Credibility ; The field test provided evidence that the participants 
considered the theory vcpon which Chartering is based to be credible. None 
of the participants questioned the academic soundness of the management 
assumptions upon which Chartering is based. The format of Chartering was 
shared with vocational education administrators at the federal, state, and 
local levels. At each level the response was positive to the soundness of 
the theory. 

2, Observability : The field test provided evidence that participants 
understood the format of Chartering fairly quickly when they were able to 
observe others using it. There are examples of chartered issues included in 
the Instruction Manual. It has been found to be very helpful in the instruc- 
tion to show example^ to participants in the training sessions about Charter-; 
ing. These examples may also be helpful in showing interested administrators 
what the nature of the outcomes are so that they can have a better idea as 

to the value of providing Chartering as an in-service training activity. 
Chartering has the capability of being demonstrated in a relatively short 
period of time . 

3. Relevance : The field test provided evidence that participants per- 
ceived, for the most part, that Chartering could be used to assist them 
with their most important complex critical issues. The need to scan and 
select critical issues; the need to organize one's thinking and clarify one's 
plans; the need to communicate, validate, and arrive at concensus with sig- 
nificant others; and the need to provide evidence of performance along with 
the value and worth of what one has accon5)lished are all imperative tasks 
for competent administrators. The field test provided evidence that 
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administrators sav Chartering as bein^? relevant to these tasks. 

Relative Advantage ; The field test provided evidence that the par- 
ticipants considered Chartering to be cost-effective, particularly in rela- 
tion to present practices. Fiscal costs were considered negligible. The 
cost in time was considered to be well worth it, if the issue was a complex 
critical one. The costs in terras of mental effort were mentioned, but they 
were also considered worth the effort, since the product provided them with 
greater clarity. In short, the benefits in terras of efficiency and effective- 
ness outweigh the costs. 

5. Ease in Understanding and Usability : The field test provided evidence 
that most participants could understand Chartering enough to use it initially 
after two, three hour workshops combined with one or two hours of Individual 
tutoring from consultants. Additional time in the workshops is recommended 
in order to provide participants with further variations of its application. 
Technical assistance to individuals is essential. A number of participants 
expressed surprise at how easily they picked up the concept and were able to 
use it on an important issue. Very few had difficulty in graspii^ the format 
after they had seen several examples. Participants saw it as usable inter - 
system as well as intra-system (up, down, or lateral). They saw it being used 
also in the following settings: (a) in one-to-one communication between sub- 
ordinate and immediate superior; (b) in groups in order to obtain feedback 

or concensus; (c) in groxips of specialized staff persons from separate insti- 
tutions; (d) in institutions where input is desired on the same issue verti- 
cally on all Jevels; and (e) in sitmtions where an issue needs to be communi- 
cated downward in order to obtain feedback or concensus. 

6. Cong)atibility ; The field test provided evidence that participants 
considered Chartering to be con?)atible with their existing management procedures. 
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Little, if any, change in administrative structures were considered 
necessary in order to make adequate use of this management tool. Chartering, 
moreover, was seen to be a compatible tool despite differences in administra- 
tive styles with few exceptions. In the High School Districts where de- 
centralization has been emphasized for some time, Chartering was not only 
seen as con5)atible with decentralization, but also viewed by some as facilitat- 
ing communication with the district offices. 

Chartering was also seen as being con^patible with management by objectives 
systems and a welcome addition to existing management tools. A few partici- 
pants had difficulty in the beginning when they mistakenly thought that Charter- 
ing was another form of management by objectives. However, most participants 
found it easier to learn than their management by objectives system and wel- 
corned it as ..a-- helpful additional tool. 

7. Triability, Divisibility, or Reversability (capability to be tried 
partially without irreversible effects): The field test provided evidence 
that Chartering could, be iii5)lemented with virtually all administrators in- 
volved in a system or with only a few. Chartering has the capability of 
being introduced to a few persons at a time without a system being irreversibly 
committed to it. It is possible for part of a system to use it without dis- 
ruption in other parts of the system. However, it was found that there were 
advantages in its being introduced, authorized, and used by virtually all of 
the administrators. It is therefore recommended that, if possible. Charter- 
ing be introduced at all levels of a system simultaneously or\ in sequence 
from the top of the system to the bottom. 

Feasibility Related to the Characteristics of the Potential User ; 

The readiness or capability of those who participated in the field 
test of Chartering contributed to the extent of their successful use. The 

four most relative, characteristics of those who made particulsirly effective 
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use of Chartering are: (l) participative management leadership style; (2) 
openness to management innovations; (3) willingness to cope with resistance 
and overload; and (h) sensitivity to needs of others in the system. - 

1. Participative Management Leadership Style ; The field test data 
indicate that those \jho saw the need for participation in development of 

ne\^ programs also saw Chartering as being a beneficial tool in the encourage- 
ment of participation and concensus building among administrators. Where 
administrators do not value participation in decision making in those who 
reported to them, motivation for Chartering is likely to be less enthusiastic. 
Support for Chartering at the highest levels ^vrithin a system has been seen to 
be essential, and a leadership style which encourages participation is most 
conducive to its successful use. 

2. Openness to Management Innovations : The field test data indicate that 
the district 's administrative leaders, for the most part, were eager to find 
tools to increase the effectiveness of their positions and saw Chartering 

as a possible way to do so. Administrators at the regional level of the 
State Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education also indi- 
cated that they were interested in Chartering as a possible way to increase 
their effectiveness, along with the regional level staff of the Office of the 
Chancellor, California Community Colleges. Participants' responses to the 
questionnaire indicated that the main reason administrative personnel par- 
ticipated in the training was that they were requested to do so but that they 
also had an interest in learning about Chartering. 

3. Willingness to Cope With Resistance and Overload ; The fact that there 
were multiple demands on administrators in each of the districts and that 
the introduction of Chartering came at what most administrators considered 

to be an overloaded time of the year, created more than normal resistance 



made it possible to proceed with the field test. This support appears to 
be very in^ortant to an in-service training program. Without it, it is 
doubtful that participants "will come together initially or pursue in- 
service training. 

^. Sensitivity to Needs of Others in the System ; The extent to which 
participants are aware of and care about the problems that exist in the system 
as a whole tends to affect the willingness to participate in Chartering. Those 
participants who were most aware of critical issues affecting not only their 
own immediate programs but also the system as a whole saw a particularly 
great need to use Chartering to communicate beyond their particular level. 
Those who were preoccupied with their immediate concerns were less likely to 
see Chartering as their responsibility. Those at relatively low levels in 
the administrative . ranks , however, often saw Chartering as a ctalyst for 
positive program development or movement in the system. Those at the top 
fl^equently saw Chartering as providing a more adequate basis for administrative 
accountability or control. 

^ Feasibility Related to Manner and Extent of Promotion 

The manner of introduction and promotion of the Chartering in-service 
training has been found to affect its successful adoption in a system. The 
following factors have been found to affect the initial acceptance of in- 
service training for Chartering: (1) decision making mode; (2) personal con- 
tacts; (3) timing; and (k) attitude toward past performance, 

1. Decision Making Mode ; In the field test, the decision to undertake 
in-service training for Chartering was made by the administrators at the top 
without gaining approval or consent of those yAio were to receive the training. 
Letters were sent to participants by those in charge informing them about the 
training. Letters were sent to participants by those in charge informing 
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them about the training. Most participants knew little if anything about 
Chartering before the first session of training. The data alsl indicate, 
however, that many of the participants who came to see the value and worth 
of Chartering would probably not have come to the training voltintarily or 
have voted for it to take place. 

Watson and Glaser (I965) point out that innovations begun arbitrarily 
are apt to fall flat and be discontinued, especially if they are out of 
harmony with preferences of those affected. Nevertheless, a "fait accompli" 
technique sometimes can be effective if the change itself has merit and needs 
to be experienced before its advantages become evident. It is recommended 
that a decision on the part of participants to undertake the training is de- 
sirable. The field test data indicate, however, that the merits of Chartering 
are recognized by participants after they have experienced the process, even 
though they had initial resistance due to their being required to participate. 

2. Personal Contacts ; Personal contacts were extremely important in the 
arranging for the training and in maintaining support for the effort while 
the training ^jas taking place- Ihe top administrators must be involved in 
authorizing and providing official backing if the training effort is to be 
taken seriously by the participants. Some participants need additional 
personal contact by key administrators of members of the training staff in 
order to clarify the value of the training. It was also found that individual 
technical assistance was critical foremost participants in order for them 
to overcome conceptual errors \Aiich had blocked their progress c It is recom- 
mended that personal contact with and initial training for key administrators 
in each system conteir5)lating Chartering training be instituted as the 
basic means for dissemination J)f Chartering. 

3- liming ; The field test data indicate that training which takes place 
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too late in the Spring presents serious handicaps to the learning process. 
Therefore, it is recommended that' in-service training programs for Charter- 
ing be conducted in the Fall or early Spring so that participants will have 
a longer period of time to Ij^rn and process their issues before the Summer 

hiatus* Chartering 's values are strongly related to the need to plan new 

» 

programs or to justiiy or revitalize on-going ones. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended that the in-service training program for Chartering be time to coincide 
with the need on the part of participants to use Chartering in the planning 
of new programs, or in revising programs which need strengthening. 

U. Attitude Toward Past Performance ; The field test data indicate that 
defensiveness on the part of participants about' their past management perform- 
ance was kept at a minimum during the training of the Chartering Process. 
This was due primarily to the attitude on the part of the administration and 
the Chartering Process training team that Chartering was an additional tool 
which could supplement the already developed management skills of the partici- 
pants. Participants were not in any way told that the reason that they were 
being asked to learn Chartering was that they were deficient in management 
skills, and that they needed it. It is recommended that the Chartering pro- 
cess be promoted based on the assumption that it can be an additional skill 
to add to their management capability without inferring that they are 
deficient. . 

Feasibility Related to Facilitating Forces 

The feasibility of Chartering being successfully transferred to other 
settings depends in part upon the following facilitating forces : ( 1) extent 
of change in the system; (2) openness of leadership to new ideas; and (3) 
extent of pressure from outside the system. 
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1. Extent of Change iri the System : The field test provided evidence 
that the participants in the Chartering Process perceived the systems in 
which they worked as having experienced moderate to extensive change. In 
order to handle change which has been experienced through the fast growth 
of vocational education in the past decade administrators have had to cope 
with increasing bureaucratization. The accompanying difficulties in communi- 
cation under these conditions provides a climate conducive to learning about 
new approaches to communication- It was found for the most part that when 
participants perceived that Chartering could help them cope with communicating 
in a changing bureaucracy, they began to view it positively. 

2. Openness of Leadership to Wew Ideas : The field test provided evidence 
that the top administrative leadership in each of the Districts was open to 
new ideas in the practice of management. They were very supportive of efforts 
to UDgrade or update methods of communication and management skills. Their 
support of innovation was found to be a very positive force in the in-service 
training effort, and in the continued use of Chartering in their systems. 

3. Extent of Pressure from Outside the System : The field test provided 
evidence that there had been increasing attention at the state and federal 
levels for fiscal and programatic accountability. Many of the participants 
in the Chartering Process saw the need to respond in some way to these in- 
creasing pressures. Chartering provides a positive and constructive way of 
responding to this need for a local system to respond to the accountability 
pressures coming from the state and federal levels. 

The feasibility of Chartering be '.ng successfully transferred to other 
settings depends in part upon the extent to these facilitating forces 

are operating. 
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VII. KECOMMEKDATIONS 

It is recoramended that decision makers at the state and district levels 
consider the adoption of Chartering as a management and communication tool, 
\ Consideration of the adoption of Chartering involves decisions in relation 

to a number of critical dimensions. The following alternatives are provided 
in order to facilitate this decision -making process, 

1. A primary decision must be made as to whether Chartering will 

be adopted, ignored or rejected. To ignore the process is to recongize that 
it exists, but to make no official statement as to its use or feafiiibility. 
In this case, school districts and individuals would be left largely on their 
own in considering whether or not to adopt Chartering, based on hearsy about 
it. To reject Chartering is to declare that after consideration of its 
feasibility and cost -benefit. Chartering is thought to be not acceptable as 
a management and communication tool for use in Vocational Education in Cali- 
fornia . 

^ On the other hand, to adopt Chartering is, to some extent, to accept 

officially its use as a management and communication tool. Without adoption, 
not only is the use of Chartering left to individu: Is or districts, but also 
\ its role in inter -system management and communication is diminished. Decisions 
that need to be made once Chartering is adopted are presented below. 

2. If Chartering is adopted, the question as to the scope- or extent 
of adoption needs to be- considered. To what extent and in what ways are 
the state, regional, and local levels to become involved? Is the entire 
state, one or more regions, or just a limited number of districts to be in- 

■. volved in Chartering? In the field test. Chartering involving state, regional 
and district in intersystem comraamication v/as perceived as having the great- 
est potential effectiveness. This conformis to Ciephart^s (1971) concern 




that differences in decision levels and the constraints these levels im- , 
posed on decisions be recognized. 

3. Another decision that needs to be considered is the nature of the 
adoption of Chartering. Clarification of the nature of adoption will 
establish the role of Chartering as a management tool and the way that it 
involves personnel. Further, it will establish the priority of the Charter- 
ing process in the time management of those personnel. 

Chartering can be declared as mandated, encouraged or permitted. If 
it is mandated, it can involve all personnel or selected personnel (e.g., 
persons related to the administration of vocational education). When Charter- 
ing is encouraged, it is strongly recommended, but not mandated. If it is 
permitted, it is recognized' as an acceptt.ble management and communication tool 
that may be used in the system(s) . To the extent that Chartering is established . 
by policy as integral to the management and communication functions of the 
educational system, the growi:h of the premise that Chartering is a tool that 
can be used in addi ij:^ to whatever else is done, thus relegating it to a 
luxury busy administrators can ill afford, \rill be prevented. 

VJhen Chartering is adopted, what is a desirable length of time 
for initiating it as an on-going communication and management process? 
Persons interested in rapid results and analysis might suggest a brief period 
of time {e.g., 6 months). On the other hand, several years might be recom- 
mended. Based on the experience of the field test, it is recommended that 
sufficient attention needs to be given to the following: the process needs a 
length of time that will allow for goal, policy and program development, as 
the development of communication linkages that adequately permit Chartering. 
IMs mil provide more adequate training opportunities, and the maturation 
of the process that only comes through feedback, rechartering and modifica- 
O bion of the process to meet the special needs v of the educational system(s) 
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and its personnel. 

5. vrhether Charterinf^ is mandated, encouraged or permitted, train- 
ing about the process vrill be necessary. 'Tie question then arises regard- 
ing where the training will take place. Will the training occur on the 
state, regional or local level, or some combination of these levels? Possible 
alternatives, suggested by participants in the field test, 

*^ach level might be trained sepatately, 

State personnel might be trained and in turn 
train regional and local personnel. 

Regional personnel might be trained and in turn 
train personnel at the other levels. 

Local personnel might be trained at a state or . 
regional workship, and return to train other 
personnel in their system. 

- ^ t/hatever alternative is used, adequate training by qualified p\2r sons is 

needed. ' 

6. This leads to the decision concerning the extent of training. 
Training of Chartering participants can be developed to include a number of 
con5)onents. Basic to the training is the workshop (s) component^ It can . . 
be programmed in a number of different modules. 'Ihe conpanion training manual 
provides further elaboration regardj.ng the content and potential modules of 
the workshop. Besides the workshops, training ccMtiponents of technicial as'sist- 
ance and on-going consultancy may be provided. It was found in the field test 
that consultancy enhances the on-going development of the participants' 
Chartering skills after the formal training period isrdver. Participants 

in the field test stressed, moreover, that, in their opinion, technical 
assistance is essential to overcon^ problems and difficulties the p/irticipants 
may encounter as they learn the Chartering process, and provide individualized 
assistance as the persons a tten?)t to develop the Chartering issues and are 
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critical to them. 

Adequate training and consultancy not only can help the Chartering 
participant in the process of learning, but also can assist the proper 
use of Chartering^ particularly the choice of complex critical issues 
which lend themselves to Chartering and the development of the role of 
participative management, communication, assessment of results and re-Charter-' 
ing in the administration of Vocational V,ducation, 

7. Closely related to the ext.ent of training is the length of train- 
ing. This might vary from the rainiwum^^of a half -day workshop to a two-day 
workshop, or two one -day workshops, plus time set aside for technical assist- 
ance and consultancy. Needless to say, this issue is, to a large extent, 
governed by the extent of training that is approved. It is recommended that 
care be taken to provide adequate time for training. 

8. Given the need for training to whatever extent deemed feasible, 
the question arises, who will do the training. * If adequate training is 
iuportant for the implementation of Chartering, then so \s the adequacy of 
the trainer. Possible alternatives as to the type of trainer (s) include 
the following : , . . 

TTie present Chartering training staff; 

State or regional personnel trained by 
the present training staff; 

Local personnel trained by the prese.it 
training staff or "3y the trained state 
or regional personnel. 

9. The final dimension concerning which a decimon needs to be made 
is \rtiO pays for the Chartering prodess? Viable alternatives appear to be 
the state, the local district ^ or individual persons involved in Chartering^ 
In regards to \he latter alternative, p?jrsons eager to learn about a different 



\ 

mode for management might be willing to pay their way. As is usually\the 
situation, however, on that basis the persons who need it the most would 
be least likely to become involved. It may be that the most acceptable 

decision concerning the fiscal cost of Chartering would be for the state and 

I. 

local level to share the responsibility. The state might consider providing 
the "seed" money in the form of the services of training consultant. 

In summary, it has been reccWended that decision-makers consider the 
adoption of Chartering as a management and communication tool. Alternatives 
related to certain critical dimensions have been given to facilitate the 
dec is ion -ma king process. No costs of adopting and in5)leraenting Chartering 
are foreseen other than the time of existing administrative personnel to 
be trained to improve their ccMmnunication and management skills, and the coet 
of the training staff. As indicated in the findings from the field test, most 
participants declared that they felt that these expenditures would be more 
than justified, based on the anticipated benefits to Vocational Education 
in the State. 



d?;finitions 



1. Chartering 



2. Critical Issue 



A tnanagement tool which provides a process by 
which two individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals ^in the Game or related organizations, 
sharing different levels of the same mission 
of responsibility, can achieve an under- 
standing of each other's needs and capa- 
bilities by establishing a mutually helpful 
relationship. 

^rtie process is one whereby: critical issues 
are identified through scanj/dng; essential 
parts of a critical issue are organized 
through jnapping; agreement and validation 
are achieved through communication with 
significant others; and the perforraance 
record, v^lue, and worth of programs are 
rep or ted^ through showing evidences of 
acconplishment from past periods of time 
to the present'. 

An important demand, decision, proposal, or 
programing opportunity which is appropriate 
to be handled within an administrator's area 
of responsibility; within the administrator's 
bility to respond; and which is in need of 
attention for himself or for significant 
others . 



3 . Scanning 



h. Mapping 



5 . Specifications 



A process whereby an administrator surveys very 
quickly the total field of responsibility 
in order to select critical issuesXwhich 
deserve attention for. further clarification, 
decision making or communication, 

A process of designing a holistic communication 
on a critical issue by identifying the 
essential types of information which include: 
(a) specifications; (b) performance levels; 
(c) limitations and -facilitators; and (d) 
indicators of standards and evidences. 

Brief staten^nts which describe: (a) what the 
i 'iisue is about; (b) what program the issue 
ifs related to; (c) what values are bein^ 
served; (d) who is significantly Involved; 
and (e) what type of evidence is wanted. 
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Performance Levels 



^^rio^ doscript-ious of ptMM'orraanc(* rolal.od l.o 
the issue, Positioned accordiiu^ lo oxctvllont., 
very Rood, r^ood, fair, and poor dc«:;i*eo5, 
'^he content of these descriptions may be 
quantitative, or qualitative and may be 
either developmental or independent iioms 

'7 olaced in a rank order* . ^ 



7. Facilitators 



8. Limitations 



9. Indicators of Standards 



10. Indicators of Evidence 



11. 'i?ype s of . Evide nee s 



Descriptions of factors or forces of a critical 
issue which are favor^*:>l** to the implementa- 
tion or acceptance of Its performance. 

Descriptions of factors or forces of a critical 
issue which are unfavorable to the in5)lementa- 
tion or acceptance of its performance. 

A position indicated by "S'' (Standard) which 
is placed opposite a specific level of 
performance, which, if achieved, would 
satisfy an individual. If more than one 
individual^ is involved, there may be more 
than one "S" which can be designated by 



"S'' self, and "S" other, or 



S a,b^^c , etc. 
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A posivion indicated by "E" (Evidence) vrtiich 
is placed opposite a specific level of 
performance, which may indicate either 
the degree to which performance has been 
achieved in the past, or is being achieved 
in the present, or is intended realistically 
to be achieved in the future. These dis- 
tinctions are made respectively: 
past ; "E" present ; and "E" intended . 

One or more of the following categories: 

1. A valued input (i.e. teachers, students, 
etc.) having gone into a program. 

2. A valued transaction (i.e., teaching- 
learning,, reviewing, etc.) having 
taken place. 

3. Internal contingency (i.e., a logical 
relationship between the elements in a 
program), and congruency (i.e., between 
what was intended and what actually 
occurred ) evidenced . 

A routine (i.e., a policy, a procedure, 
etc.) estab/cirhed or raaintafned. 

!5. A balance (i.e.,, between graduates and 
graduates employed, between disadvantaged 
students and other students , etc . ) 
achieved or maintained. 

6. A. valued alternative (i.e.j, a more cost/ 
effective procedure than previously em- 
ployed) used for a critical factor. 
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12. Significant Others 



13* Demandor 



Any person or groups of per&.ons who have a 
stake in, can be affected by, or can make 
decisions in relation to a program or an 
aspect of a program; and who need to be 
consulted in relationship to the program^ s 
performance or implementation. ^ 

A particular type of significant other on any 
level of authority \iho may make demands 
on a person or program and to whom some 
account must be given. 



Ik. Communicating and Validat- 
ing a Map of a Selected 
Critical Issue 



15. Identifying Critical 
Issues by Source 



A process whereby a map of a critical issue 
is shared between two or more significant 
others Wd confirmation, concensus, or 
agreement is sought related to the specifics 
^ as well as the whole of the map including 
expectations for future -performance , 

A process of scanning the following sources: 
(a) federal and state outside of vocational 
education; (b) federal and state inside of . 
vocational education; (c) district outside of 
vocational education; (d) district inside of 
vocational education. 
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APPENDIX A 



NARRATIVE RELATING TO THE MODELS (Appendix B) 



When we look at the role of the manager, director, ad- 



ministrator, there are two aspects of sub-roles, according to 



Geoffrey Vlckers and others, that we can look at: the executive 
role and the policy-setting role. >^ ^ 

The execu-^ive role can defined filjr?)ly as one of ii!5)lementing 
policy. Looking at it from a systems approach would involve focus- 
ing on the inputs, that is the goals, intents, and objectives, that 
go into the process in order to bring about outcOTjes, intended and 
unintended, manifest and latent. This perspective also includes 
feedback to determine the extent to which ^objectives have been realized 
find provide redirection and new input to continue or alter performance. 

Peter Drucker, in The Effective Executive , warns againL^t focus- 
ing only on the executive role as tendi^^ to blind administrators 
to true re&lit^. 

'Unless the administrator makes special efforts to gain ^ 
direct access to outside reality, he will become in- 
creasjLngly inside -focused, (p. 15)" 

"The administrator must set aside time to direct his vision 
froaThiis work to results, and ffoa his specialty to the 
outside which alone performance lies. (p. 30)" 

- -,Jhi^ leads, then, to the policy-setting role or what Vickers 

calls apjjreciation, which refers to the internal and external fscts 

and value Judgments that go into fonieticn of policy. 

"Appreciation involves making Judgments of facts 
about the f state of the system,* both Internally 
and in its external relations— reality Judgments. 




It alBO involves aaking judgments about the significance 
of these facts to the appreciator or to the body fJrom 
whom the appreciation is mde— ?true judgments, (Uo)" 

Random House dictionary defines appreciation as '*the act of 
estimating the qualities of things and giving them their proper 
value • " An elaboration is given in the further statement that 
to appreciate is *'to exercise wise judgment, delicate i)erception,^ 
and keen insight in realizing the worth of something/' 

One way in which the two roles of the administrator can be 
linked is by the chartering process. Chartering can be defined as 
a management tool or communication process by which twc* related 
organizations V sharing different levels of the same mission 
responsibility, can achieve an understanding of each other's needs 
and capabilities by establishing .a mutually helpful relationship • 
It is a process whereby internal and external facts and values are 
appreciated, appraised or scanned to cL%rify or establish policy which 
in turn will be ijaplemented. ^, 

Looking-at-Chartering- from the perspective of a management 

J 

tool to enhance accountability calls for the appreciation of internal 
and external demands for accountability in order to provide on-target 
evidences of accountability* Cliartering attempts to answer three 
questions: 

Which policy or objectives? ^ 
Whoise pbjectlves? 

>rhat are the consequences of the results from 
objectives achievement? 
Drucker calls for attention to results when he says, "Ihe 
effective, executives focus on outward contribution, They gear their 



efforts to results rather than to work. (p. 2l4)*^ ^ 

In relating to outcomes or consequences it is iii?)ortarit to 
determine not only immediate consequences, but also intermediate 
and ultimate consequences to the extent possible. A simplified 
exanple in vocational education might be the Immediate consequence 
of conqpletion of the course, the intermediate consequence of being ' 
able to get a job, aSid the ultimate conseauence of holding the job 
or continuing one's occupational growth, ^ 
Puttin^r all of these facets together, two additional things 
need to be ciairified in relation to chartering. First, critical 
factors must V»i identified out of the demands for accountability 
upon which to provide evidences of accountability. Not all demands 
can or need be dea^t with. Critical factors can be selected using 
criteria such as inportance, appropriateness, clarity, and ability 
-^o respond. Second, evidences of accountability are provided not just 
in regard to outcomes, but to the >rtiole of the executive role, in- 
cluditig inputs, process, consequences and feedback in relation to 
their context or environment. This whole provides more accurate 
data on the critical factors selected on which to provide evidences 
of accountability. 

Appreciation is a two-way process that involves an adminis- - 
trator and his significant others on the district, state and* federal 
-levels. The involvemen,. may be concerned with understanding expecta- 
tions and demands for accountability and providing evidence to meet 
these demands, or attenuating to get significant others to appreciate 
the nature and worth of a vocational education program. William 
Gephart, research director for Phi Delta Kappan, in examining 



multi -decision levels of education calls for different informa- 
tion at different decision levels. 

» 

"If evaluation is to serve decision -making, it must 
provide information on the same level that the decision 
is on.'"* 

Appreciation enables th^ vocational education administrator to 
determine the facts and values relating to significant others 
internal and external to his level. ' For example, the vocational 
education administrator in the local district can establish two- 
vay appreciation in four quadrants: 

(a) Significant others from within the state and nation outside 

vocational education 

(b) Signific^snt others from within the state and nation Inside 

vocational education 

(c) Significant others from within the district outside 

vocational education 

(d) Significant others from within the district inside 

vocational education 

Accountability is not only a matter of btie person being 
accountable to another in relation to his role, functi(^n or 
responsibilities, but also may involve a network of actors or sig- 
nificant others. For exanqole, a district vocational education 
administrator is directly accountable to his administrative superiors, 
and through them to the Board^ of Trustees, and, in turn, the public. 
But he is also accountable in varying degrees to students, instruc- 
tors, other administrators, enployers, state and federal officials, 
and their publics. Each of the actors can and does make demands 
for accountability upon other actors in the network. Each can be 
held accountable by others. An adequate accountability system mBt 
clarify the specific appropriate demands from each "of the ^signifi- 
cant others and how evidences of accountability are produced and 
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processed to neet these deiaands* 

V 

Chartering attenpts to make such a clarification, and then, 
through the process of arriving at niut\aally acceptable or negotiated 
levels of performance, proceeds to produce appropriate evidences 
of accountability which are perceived by the denandors as establish- 
ing accountability (satisficing) in relation to their standards. 

In relation to model 7^ it v^s suggej?*.9d that critical, 
ftictora or issues must be identified out of. the demnds and that 
criteria are needed to assist in a selection. Criteria for select- 
ing critical issues for Chartering are in^jorbance, appropriateness, 
clarity, and a.bility to respond. (See page 105 of the models) In 
scoring the demand or issue, to the extent that the responses for 
each of the criteria falls on th^ right side of the scale, the issue 
can be deemed as having a high priority for Chartering » 

The llterat\ire on accountability uses the term in a variety 
of ways. We perceived the need to organize the different forms into 
general systems defined, by related form and criteria of effectiveness. 
Hiese systems include: information ^ysteM, comnunity control systems, 
professional con^petence systems, coiapetltlve systems, program review 
systems, management systems, and fiscal systems (See pagel06 of 
models for definition) 

It is lE5)ortant in appreciation of demands for accountability 
that they be identified with an accountability system and criteria 
of effectiveness, for to misread the nature of the demand might be 
dlsfunctional. If tha demand is in terms of a management system 
and the corresponding evidence is in terms of professional coB^e- 
tence, no amount of data would satisfy the demand. 

90 ' . 



Another way of organizing the types of accountability, which 
may be easier to grasp, is related to the type of evidence desired 
by the demandor. These can be organized as follows: 

1. Evidence of a routine established or maintained; 

2. Evidences of valued outcomes f^i* critical factors; 

3. Evidence of internal consistency and/or congruity; 
Evidence of a balance achieved or raaintained; 

5. Evidence of a valued alternative xxsed for a critical factor 

6. Evidence of a valued input (e.g. professional); 

7. Evidence of a valued transaction. 

As before, the evidence of accountability that is processed 
needs to be sensitive and responding to the type of eyidence that 
is denanded. 

In the Chartering process when the critical factor is selected 
from the deiaands; facts, attitudes, opinions, and values collected; 
and the demand clarified in relation to an accountability system, 
then a chartering map (see page is developed. The Chartering 
map presents one rough outline of a program, existing or developed 
in relation to a demand or the criticalness of an issue, along with 
its critical coaaponents. Once it has been developed, the Chartering 
map can be used to facilitate appreciation of facts and values between 
the administrator and significant others and clarify expectations 
and standards that will lead to producing satisfactory evidences 
of accountability. The following steps are involved in using the 
Chartering map. 

1. A program administrator identifies what he considers to 
be a critical issue, 
• 2, He briefly portrays or maps that issue, the program to 
^ich it relates, and specifies what he sees to be the 
program's value in relation to the issue. 
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3. He sunaarizes what he considers to be the main limiting 
and facilitating factors or forces related to the issue, 
he describes what he considers to be the main performance 
levels if the Issue w^re to be dealt with in an ideal, 
excellent, very good, good, fair, and poor manner, given 
the limiting and facilitating forces specified above. 
The substance and form of the performance levels vary 
^ depending upon the issue and the tj'pe of evidence which 

the program administrator determines would be appreciated 
by significant others. For exaD5)le, soae performance 
levels describe numerical increaseis in aspects of a pro- 
gram; others describe increasingly coir?>lex coaponents 
of a program, alternative coc5)onent8 of a program, or 
' alternative ways of programming^ 

5. On the resulting continuum, ranging from excellent to 
poor, he specifies the performance standard (S self ) 
which he determines as personally acceptable or satis- 
fying, given the limiting and fl&cilitating factors. If 
standards of any significant others are known, they too 
hve indicated (S name ) on the continuum. 

6. Also on the continuum^ he specifies the evidence (E ) 

of past ari present perfomance (E Past and E Present ) 
and the pm-lVrmance (E Intended) that would satisfy his 
own value -standard for the issue. 

?• He then uses this chartering map to commonicate the 
nature of his program with significant others. This 
makes it possible for significant others to clarify and 
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validate the chartering map, adding or modifying aspebts 
of it to reflect their perceptions, and to specify their 
expectations for the program in the light of their value- 
standards. 
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NETWORK OF SIj&NIFICAffT. OTHERS 



Pvbl\c 



Federal 



Scate 



stratori 



)4=strict 
Admlo. 



. Job 
Mark ex 



Stud en ts 




Instructors 



Board 



Each . of the significant others can and does malke 
demarKis for accountability upon other actors in the 
network. Each can be held accountable by others. An 
adequate accountability approach m^ist clarify the 
specific appropriate demands for each of the sign if*? - 
cant others and how evidences of perf opaaqce are pro- 
duced and processed to meet tiiese demandi?. 



Model 9 
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Model 10 




Accountability through Chartering: 

Accountability is a function of arriving at a mutually 
acceptable or negotiated scale for one or more relevant 
demandors and producing appropriate evidences of accounta- 
bility which are perceived by the demandors as establishing 
accountability (satisf icing) in relation to their standards. 



11. CRITERm FOR SELECTING ISSUES 
FOR CHARTERING 



Looking at the issue(s) or demand(s) or pressure (s), determine its placement 
on each of the criteria scales below. 

IMPORTANCE 

Is the issue or demand one which requires you to make a response? 

Is it of great in5)ortance to either you or to those to whom you report? 

Is the iissue or demand an lii5)ortant one to you but not yet in^ortant to 

those to whom you report? 
Is the issue or demand likely to be important in the future? 

Unimportant Important 



APPROPRIATENESS: 

Is the issue or demand one that you recognize as legitimate and within the scope 
of your program? 

Is the issue or demand one that is accepted by you as a function of yoxir role? 

Inappropriate Appropriate 



CIARITY: 

Is the issue or demand in need of clarification between ybxarself and those to 

whom you report? 
Is the criterion for evaluating performance unclear or changing? 
Is the issue subject^ t o clmnge over time thus making clarification increasingly 
' necessary? w ^ j 

Clarity Lack of Clarity 



ABILITY TO RESPOND: / . 

Is the issue or demand one where there' is reason to believe that progress 

can be made in establishing one's accountability? 
Is the issue or demand one about which' you can do something? . 
Is the issue or demand within one 's capacity, existing or potential 

for responding with evidences of accountability? 

Unable to respond Able to respond 



Generalization: Issues or demands which are grewied on the right side of each 
of the criteria should receive :attention as having a high priority for charter- 

ing.---; . " ■■ ' / o .' 



Chartering Project 
UCIA Team 



12. ACCOUHTABILITY SYSTEMS AND THEIR CRITERm 

OP EPPECTIVEMESS 

ACCOUNTABILITY SYSTEMS CRITERIA OF EFFECTIVENESS 



INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Public Relations 
Reports - Annual - 
Coonunications proceeses 



Accountability ,will be achieved if 
and when those making demands are 
informed about what is going on, or 
explanation is given not. 



COMMUNITY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

Organization decentralization 
Citizen Participation 
Advisory Committees 



Accoimtability will be. achieved if 
and when the community has a voice in 
determining relevance and effectiveness 
of programs, and the demonstration is 
communicated to the demandor. 



3, PROFESSIONAL C0MPETEW::E SYSTEMS 
Performance Incentives 
Staff Deveiapment 
Enrployee Incentive - Stull Bill 



Accountability will be achieved if and 
when professionals can demonstrate 
their efforts and progress toward com- 
petence. 



COMPETITIVE SYSTEMS 

Performance Contracting 

Voucher systems 

Coa^etitire project awarding 



Accountability will be achieved througii 
selecting the best programs through open 
coir?>etition as well as client satis- 
faction. 



5 . PROGRAM REVIEW SYSTEMS 

Accreditation - Evaluation 
Internal, External Evaluation 



Accountability will be achieved when the 
evaimtive process establishes that 
acceptable standards have been reached 
within the framework of given constraints 
and resources available . 



6. MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

Management by objectives 
Planning, Programming, 
Budgeting Systems Approaches 
PERT 



Accouhtability will be achieved wlien 
management furnishes evidence that it 
uses rational and systematic pro- 
cesses for achieving stated goals and 
objectives. 



7. FISCAL SYSTEMS 
Budget Audit 
Cost Effectiveness plan 



Accountability will be achieved when 
it can be demonstrated that money was 
spent for its intended purpose and 
thBrt resource utilization is efficient . 



Chartering Project 



13. VARIOUS TYPES OF EVIDENCES OF ACCOUNTABILITY 

NEEDED TO SATISFY APPRECIATED INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL DEMANDS: 
1« Evidence of a routine established or maintained; 

2. Evidences of valued outcoaes for critical factors; ^ 

3. Evidence of internai consistency and/or congruity; 
4^. Evidence of a balance achieved or naintalned; 

5. Evidence of a valued alternative used for a critical factor; 

6. Evidence of a valued it^ut (i^e. professional); 

7. Evidence of a valued transaction. 
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APPEHDIX C 

ASSISTING SIQIIFICANT OTHERS TO APPRECIATE 
TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



James A* Farmer, Jr, 
A«sistant Professor of Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 

In today's rapidly changing society an administrator is fortunate when 
his program is appreciated by "significant others" (such as students, teachers 
deans, presidents, chancellors, boards of trustees, state personnel, and 
federal personnel). Further, an administrator is wise when he does not leave 
to diance the appreciation of his program by significant others. 

The central question addressed in this article is : How can communication 
be established between technical-vocational educational administrators and 
significant others which is informative, readily usable for decision-making, 
and engenders full . appreciation of the program on the part of those having 
decision or evaluative power over it? 

As part of a research project* which examined problems related to 
clarifying expectations for and establishing the value of technical- 
vocational education in community colleges and their feeder hi gjh schools, 
54 Interviews were recently conducted with administrators of technical- 
vocational education at the district, state, and federal levels. Based on 
these interviews there seems to be a growing awareness of the Importance 
of appreciation and of being adequately appreciated . Appreciation can 
involve both being a^are of something and placing a sufficiently high 



*This article is based on findings from a research project entitled the 
"Chartering Project," funded on September 18, 1972, by the California 
Conmunity Colleges under the provisions of the Vocational Education Amendment 
of 1968, P,L* 90-576 as a special Part C Research Project. i 

**This article will appear in the Fall issue of New Directions for 
ommimity Colleges , Norman C. Harris (Ed*) , Jossey-Bass, 1973 (in press) . 



estimate or value on it. According to Vlckers (1968): "Appreciation in 
Its ordinary use (as in 'appreciation of a situation') implies a combined 
judgment of value and fact •••• For. facts are relevant only by reference 
to some judgment of value and judgments of value are meaningful only in 
regard to some configuration of fact," And Dewey (1933) observed: "When 
the mind thoroughly appreciates anything, that object is experienced with 
hei^tened intensity of value," ' 

Two things are clearly involved in appreciation: the objects which are 
appreciated or valued and the tendencies or expectations of those doing the 
appreciation, "Neither is understandable without reference to the other," 
(Barton, 1962, p. S^63) In other words, it is not enough for an administrato 
to seek to improve a program and then on his own to view it as being of 
value, without actively seeking to have the program appreciated in the light 
of the value-standards of significant others. 

In the balance of this article, ways of assisting significant others to 
appreciate technical-vocational education will be presented, including* 
(1) the avoidance of pitfalls in interpreting a program based on false 
assumptions; and (2) the establishment of two-way appreciation, illustrated 
by an example from a specific program* 

Avoiding Pitfalls in Interpreting a Program 
Based on False Assumptions 
One aspect of the research project focused on identifying and analyzing 
pitfalls in clarifying expectations for and interpreting a technical- 
vocational education program to significant others . Many of the most 
frequently identified pitfalls stemmed from false assumption on the part 



of administrators, Including: 

1, "More Is necessarily better;" 

2, "Doing what has been done for a long period of time is adequate;" 

3, "Assuming that, if one*s motives and Intentions are rlg^t, the 
outcomes must unquestionably be valid and valuable," 

Significant others (deans, presidents, superintendents, chancellors, 
state personnel, and federal personnel) who relate to technical-vocational 
education programs " directly or indirectly pointed out that the aboye 
assumptions are not tenable. They stressed that changes in society and in 
the way in which technical-vocational education needs to be interpreted 
and implemented mean that there are times in which: 

a. More technical -vocationar education of a particular type in a 
geographic area may not be better. Less rather than more graduates 
with certain skills may be better for a period of time to make it 
possible for those already possessing the skills to be en^iloyed, 

b. Continuing to do what has been done for a long period of time may 
be inadequate for meeting changing and emerging societal and 
individual needs • 

c. Expecting significant others to appreciate programs merely because 
of appropriate motives and intentions on the part of administrators 
may not be satisfactory if significant others are concerned with the 
consequences of technical-vocational educ^ition programs. Despite 
excellent motives and Intentions, a program may need to be judged 
Inadequate because of Its unacceptable outcomes; (Flans are one 
thing; results are another.) 

In contrast, significant others reported that they were helped to 
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appreciate technical-vocational education programs when evidence was 
provided that met their needs, requirements, or expectations. Sometimes, 
rather than reports about outcomes of a particular program, they needed 
evidence related to one or more of the following: 

1. A routine (i.e., a policy, a procedure, etc.) established or 
maintained. 

2. Internal contingency (i.e., a logical relationship between the 
elements in a program) and congruency (i.e., between what was 
Intended and what actually occurred) evidenced. 

3. A balance (i.e., between graduates and graduates employed, between 
disadvantaged students and other students, etc.) achieved or 
maintained. 

4.. A valued alternative (i.e., a more cost/effective procedure than 
previously employed) used for a critical factor. 

5. A valued input (i.e., professionals, students, etc.) having gone 
Into the program. 

6. A valued transaction (i.e., teaching-learning, reviewing, etc.) 
having taken place. 

In short, particular evidence was appreciated by significant others 
primarily In the light of their value-standards related to the nature and 
context of the program* 

Establishing Two-Way Appreciation 
It was found in the research that just as program administrators wished 
to have significant others adequately appreciate the nature and worth of 
their programs, so significant others wished program admlnis trators to 
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appreciate facts and values concerning technical-vocational education from 
their viewpoint. Program administrators and significant others alike 
expressed concern that there be two-vay appreciation, and that this two-way 
appreciation hot be left to chance. The type of two-way flow of communication 
to clarify expectations and to evidence the worth of programs which was 
called for explicitly by some and implicitly by others is depicted in Figure 
1. This two-way flow of communication needs to take place within each level 
(district, state, and federal) as well as between these levels. 
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In Figure 1, the two-way appreciation is between technical-vocational 
education administrators at the district level and significant others at the 
state and federal levels. Gephart has stressed the importance of taking into 
consideration the different role perspectives of those at each of these 
levels. "The decisions made by Congress about federally funded programs are 
not the same as the decisions made by a local school district about federally 
funded programs. However^ the data called for in the evaluation guidelines 
developed for federal programs calls for the use of the same data at the 
local school level,, at the state level, and at the national level. Until the 
differences in decision levels and the constraints these levels impose on 
decisions are recognized and until information-generating techniques are 
applied after decision settings are described, evaluation of federally 
funded programs will continue to appear to be a futile effort at the local 
level and a fumble at the national level. And further, cost-benefit analyses 
will lead educators in directions having unforeseen debilitating side effects." 
(Gephart, 1971 , p. 61) 

A process called "chartering" (Lopez, 1970) has been developed in 
business and Industry which has capabilities for establishing two-way 
communication about facts and values betr^^een program administrators and 
significant others. Oiarterlhg can be defined as a management tool or 
communication procfsss by which two related organlzatlcns , sharing different 
levels of the same mission responsibility, can achieve an understanding of 
each other's needs and capabilities by establishing a mutually helpful 
relationship. 

The chartering process was adapted in the research project, entitled the 
"Chartering Project," with technical -vocational education in community 
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colleges and their feeder high schools. This adapted process facilitates: 
(a) identification of critical issues needing clarification of expectations 
and interpretation of their value, (b) indication of limiting and facilitating 
forces and (c) specification of alternatives of performance along with 
standards of attainment. 

In order to identify and appreciate critical issues needing clarification 
of expectations and interpretation of their value, program administrators 
scan their internal and external organizational environments • Etzioni (1968, 
p. 284) has called this process ^'mixed scanning," in which an administrator 
surv^s very quickly the total field of responsibility much as an infantry 
scout under potential fire rapidly views his strategic situation; From this 
Initial scanning, potential danger spots or areas for military advancement 
are identified and are then given close scrutiny. There is not enough time 
to gather^ all the facts and process them under the binoculars. Nor is it 
safe for the scout merely to look at what is just in front of him. The term 
"mixed scanning" refers to the task of viewing the whole and then concentrating 
on the critical parts. In the adapted chartering process, a technical- vocational 
education program and its environment are scanned to identify critical issues. 
Particular attention is paid to points of potential •>7ulnerabili ty and of . 
expanded opportunity. 

Iri field testing the adapted chartering process, it rapidly became 
evident to program administrators, significant others, and the researchers 
alike that communication of large amounts of facts and value claims tended 
to overwhelm the communication process rather than assisting two-way 
appreciation. In other words , there needed to be an effective and efficient 
way of communicating facts and values between program administrators and 
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significant others • 

To communicate effectively facts and values which represent the whole 
of a program and its essential elements, some form of holistic conmunlcatlon 
Is needed. 

Stake (1972) has suggested that laapping can permit holistic coTnrounlcation 
of complex situations. The following Illustration suggests the usefulness of 
mapping to communicate a complex whole and its critical components. 

One summer during his college years the wlter's uncle, a construction 
engineer, hired him as a member of a crew building air filtration tanks in 
the* Reynolds Aluminum plant near Portland, Oregon. His uncle had him join 
the Hod Carriers and Pile Buck Union. Then, shortly before his first day of 
work began, his uncle drew a rough map of the aluminum plant for him on the 
back of an envelope. First, he sketdied the outline of the plant. Then, he 
filled in a few critical details: the entrance to the plant, the tanks under 
construction, the spot ^^ere the lumber was delivered, the eating facilities, 
and a few spots where a novice might get hurt. Day after day that map got 
him from his car to the construction site, was used by the crew's supervisor 
to specify where he wanted him to work and what he wanted him to do, and got 
hlra safely back to the car at the end of the: day. 

With the help of a rough map, his uncle had led him to become aware of 
an, as yet, Unexperienced complex whole and Its critical parts that were 
ersential from his role perspective. 

Significant others often are quite far removed from and unfamiliar with 
facts and values critical to particular technical -vocational education 
programs. Slrallariy, local program administrators often have insufficient 
access* to the facts and values connected with the role perapectlve of 



significant others. Hollst;lc cxjmmunlcatlon perndts effective and efficient 
exchange of facts and values even In relation to complex and unfamiliar 
situations. According to Rhyne, "There is a great and growing need for the 
kinds of powers of couzmunication that help a person gain, vicariously, a 
feeling for the natures of fields too extensive and diverse to be directly 
experienced. This need is an objective one, an Ineluctable concomitant to 
decision within a highly Interconnected biosphere that is beginning to fill 
up. 

Prose and its archetype, the mathematical equation, do not suffice, They 
offer more specificity within a sharply limited region of discourse than is 
cafe, since the clearly explicit can be so easily mistaken for truth, and 
the difference can be large when context is slighted." (Rhyne, 1972, p, 93) 
Chartering uses mapping for the purpose of presenting the rough outline 
of a program along with its critical components. Once a "chartering raap^' has 
been developed by. the program administrator, it can be used to facilitate 
two-way appreciation of facts and values between himself and slgnlf leant 
others. To do so: j 

1, A program administrator identifies what he consldeirs to be a critical 
issue related to his technical-vocational education program which 
he wishes significant others to appreciate more adequately , 
2» He briefly portrays or maps that issue, the program to which it 
relates, and specifies what he sees to be the program's value in 
relation to the is sue % 

3. He summarizes what he considers to be the main limiting and 
facilitating factors or forces related to the issue. 

4. He describes what he considers to be the main performance levels If 
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the Issue were to be dealt with in an ideal, excellent, very good, 
■ good, fair, and poor manner, given the limiting and facilitating 
forces specified above. The substance and form of the performance 
levels vary depending upon the issue and the type of evidence 
which "tiie program administrator determines would be appreciated by 
8ig;nif leant others. For example, some performance levels describe 
numerical increases in aspects of a program; others describe 
increasingly complex components of . a program, alternative components 
of a program, or alternative ways of programming. 

5. On the resulting continuum, ranging from excellent to poor, he 
specifies the performance standard (S self) which he determines as 
personally acceptable or satisfying, given the limiting and 
facilitating factors. If standards of any significant others are 
known, they too are indicated (S name) on the continuum. 

6. Also on the continuum , he specifies'.the evidence (E ) of past 
and present performance (E Past and E Present) \ and the performance 

(E Intended ) that would satisfy has own value-standard for the issue. 

7. He then uses this chartering map to communicate the nature of his 1 
. program with significant^ others • This makes it possible for 

significant others to clarify and validate the chartering map, adding 
or modifying aspects of it to reflect their perceptions , and to 
specify their expectations for the prografn in the light of their 
value-standards • 

The dialogue by which this validation and negotiation (chartering) of 
facts and standards for the particular program takes place has been found 
to be. helpful. in clarifying expectations and communicating the value of 



programs between program administrators and significant others. The outline 
of a chartering map Is presented in Figure 2« Two of the chartering maps, 
produced in the Coast Community College District in Costa Mesa, California, 
as pt"rt of the field testing aspect of the Chartering project, are presented. 
The first, dealing with identifying new learning experiences in Cooperative 
Education, is depicted in Figure 3. It presents a relatively siii5)le 
chartering map, dealing with increasingly complex components of a program. 
The second describes a detailed and relatively elaborate use of chartering, 
built around alternative ways of programming Cooperative Education. 
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Description of an Actual Chartering of a Cooperative Education Program 



In 1970, a three-year, federally .funded developmental program in 
Cooperative Education was set up in the Coast Community College District In 
order to broaden and deepen the educational experience in the district by 
bringing the college and employing institutions into a productive partnership. 
In this program, students have been placed on. jobs related to their major 
or their occupational goals, thereby relating the classroom theory to their 
work experience* 

During the final stage of the three-year developmental phase of the 
program, the Chancellor of the district requested that the district 
director of the program, and the program directors at tlae two colleges in 
the district, Orange Coast and Golden West Colleges, submit recommendations 
and plans for a permanent program. These recommendations were to include 
student benefits, educational values, faculty involvement, budgeting, legal 
requirements, and administrative policies and procedures. 

Final approval of the plan was to involve the district Vice-Chancel lor 
of Vocational Education, the college Presidents, administrative staff and 
faculty, Vice-chancellor of Finance, and the director of personnel. Several 
criteria emerged for the program and hence the proposal. (1) The program must 
continue to meet the reeds of the students and satisfy the employers in the 
community, (2) Those highly concerned about the educational values of the 
program needed evidence that the program would achieve the objectives and 



*The information presented in this illustration of the adapted chartering 
process was provided by Vaughn N, Redding, District Director of Cooperative 
Education, Coast Community College District, Costa Mesa, California. 
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conform to the policies of the district and college administrators. (3) The 
Vice-chancellor of Vocational Education was concerned that the procedures 
be in line with the State regulations and the district plan, as approved 
by the Board of Trustees. (4) The Vice-Chancellor of Finance required detailed 
information relative to budgeting for the program. (5) The personnel director 
expected salary arrangeinents which would fall within the district salary 
administration plan. (6) The program needs to retain the high level of 
educational and managerial supervision, (7) Continued career guidance 
ought to be provided for, (8) The system of determining valid new learning 
objectives, with accompanying provisions for evaluating the students' 
achievements should not be curtailed. (9) The procedures of enrolling 
students in Cooperative Education and determining that work stations be 
related to their major and/or occupational goal must continue to result 
in providing experiences which would enable the student to: (a) relate his 
experiences to his clapcroom theory; (b) increase his skills and abilities 
to perform the work; (c) provide opportunities to progress on the job; and 
(d) result in an expejLienced employee on completion of his college program; 
and (e) determine early whether or not his career choice was right. (10) The 
objectives of the district and college adroinistra;:ors to serve the community 
must be achieved by providing a program acceptable to the employers who 
have expressed appreciation of employee training, up-grading, management 
development, recruiting methods, and the involvement of advisors provided 
by the colleges, 

A chartering map concerning the issue described above was developed by 
the District Director of Cooperative Education. Additions, deletions, and 
other changes were proposed by the campus directors of Cooperative Education. 
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The final chartering map was eventually accepted by all thrra directors. 

The following statements of what were seen to be limitations and 
facilitators were added to the preceding description of the issue to be 
chartered, the nature of the program to which it related, and the perceived 
value of the program in relation to the issue. 
LIMITATIONS: 

* In the future funds will be limited to those generated by ADA. 

* The student work load of instructor-coordinators is presently too costly 
in terms of the amount of ADA generated. 

* The present administrative cost of the program must be brought in line 
with the administrative costs of other programs in the colleges in the 
district. 

* There is a danger in shifting from part-time instructor-coordinators to 
full-time, nonteaching coordinators because the academic link with the 
work experience would thereby be weakened. 

* There is difficulty in relating classroom work and on the job experience 
using coordinators who are outside of the outside field related to the 
experience • ^ 

* There is difficulty in securing qualified instructor-coordinators when 
the pay is reduced. 

* The lack of acceptance of educational value of cooperative education on 
the part of many academicians limits the scope of the program. 

* There are not enough clerical and developmental staff persons to perform 
the work genierated by the increasing number of students applying. 

* Tliere are often not enough qualified students for the specific work 



stations made available by employers. 
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FACILITATORS: v . ' 

* Funding from ADA for the Cooperative Education Program Is anticipated 
to continue at least at the current level. 

* There are 147 Instructor-coordinators who are very positive about the 
past and present program which uses full- time Instructors paid on an 
overtime basis. 

* These 147 instructor-coordinators are positive about coordinating 
students within their field of instruction. The contacts with employers 
introduces the ins tructors to knowledge of new materials, processes, 
and equipment which they can relate to classroom instruction. 

* The evening college students are positive about being Involved in the 
program and have increased their unit load to qualify for the program, 
thus increasing the overall ADA funding to the college. 

*. Employers are positive about the program and are opening up employment 
positions faster than can be filled by qualified students • They also 
are appreciating the contacts with instructors. 

* More administrators within ^d outside the college are seeing cooperative 
education as meeting the demands for providing equal educational 
opportunities. They are claiming that it especially benefits veterans, 
minorities and women in their efforts to get retraining and employment • 
Next, the follo^-'ing continuum, presenting performance alternatives 

related to the issue, ranging from excellent to unacceptable, was developed 

along with lndication^3 of levels of Evidence (E_ ) and levels of standards 

(S ). 
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EXCELLENT : 



Directors 



^past & present 

^Intendiad 
(partial) 



Sinstructor-Coordinators 



VERY GOOD; 



^intended 
(partial) 



GOOD: 



ACCEPTABLE: 

^intended 
(partial) 



POOR: 



UNACCEPTABLE: 



Continue the present system which requires that the 
instructor/coordinator be a full-tirae instructor, paid 
over-time for his coordinating services, receives one hour's 
pay for each five (5) students coordinated at over-time 
based on his salary level. The coordinator nieets vith the 
employer mid student twice each seinester. 
Includes the conditions described in the excellent level, 
with one exception, which would increase the student load 
from five to six students for one hour of pay per week. 
This would reduce the cost of supervision. 

Require that full-time instructors coordinate only full-time 
students and evening college instructors coordinate evening 
college students. Include all other conditions listed above. 
The lower salaries of evening college instructors will 
further reduce the coordinating costfe. Also place a ceiling 
on the pay rate of day college coordinators. 
Continue the present student coordination load of five 
btudente for one hour*s pay per V7eek and set a flat rate for 
all instructors. Include other conditions in the excellent 
level and the very good level. 

Administer the program through the divisions at each college 
with coordinators re-assigned as instructor/coordinators as 
part of their teaching load. Eliminate the district staff 
and reduce the college staffs, leaving the campus director 
with the responsibility of coordinating the division programs ( 
Assign full-time coordinators the responsibility of 
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. coordinating 175 students as a full work load. These 
coordinators would coordinate students from all 
disciplines as opposed to the present system of 
coordinating students in the field of the instructor. 
The resulting chartering map was presented to the Vice-Chancellor of 
Vocational Education, who then scheduled a meeting of the district Directors, 
the Chancellor, and himself. During this meeting, the nature of the issue 
and the perceived alternatives for defiling with It, given the limiting and 
facilitating factors specified, were briefly but thoroughly discussed in the 
order of excellent to unacceptable . ^.Additional reference materials relating 
to the issue were presented to the Chancellor, but not discussed, to be used 
as needed* A clear understanding of the values of the programs in terms of 
the various roles was gained by all parties and the practical aspects were 
clarified. 

The Chancellor later conferred with the college Presidents, the personnel 
director, and others about what had been presented on the chartering map. 
Certain acceptable wiiy«: of proceeding were suggested by the Chancellor and 
then implemented with tuft assistance of the personnel director. 

The final decisions were: i 

1. The student load would remain at five students for one hour of pay 
per week. (Excellent level) 

2. An acceptable ceiling would be placed on the hourly rate xd.th a 
provision for cost of living increases • (Good level) 

3. Those with hourly pay less than the ceiling would get their actual 
rate. (Excellent level) 

4. District administration would not be required, reducing the cost 
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of the program. (Poor level) 
5. All other conditions of coordination v/ould continue as described 

In the excellent level, with no curtailment in the program. 
The results of the Chartering method were pleasing to the directors of 
the program. 

The Chartering process provided a system which enabled the directors to 
organize and present the program to the decision makers without taking a 
great amount of their time. 

All persons involved were able to understand the desirable and undesirable 
probabilities of the program with no research effort or excessive time spent 
in conference. Determinatic j made by the administrators were acceptable to 
the program directors. 

Following the Chartering process, objectives for the program for the 
next year were established with the feeling that they were acceptable and 
understood by the administrators and the coordinators. The process of 
Chartering left the directors with the feeling that the educational value of 
the program was high in the estimation of the administration and the faculty. 
The community and the students would continue to receive benefits formerly 



expected in spite of the noncont'inuation of federal funding. 



(End of Redding illustration) 
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The purpose of the adapted chartering process Is to validate a 
particular technical -vocational education program in relation to the total 
technical-vocational education enterprise and its environment as viewed by 
significant others at the district, state, and federal levels* It makes 
possible two-way communication and appreciation between program administra- 
tors and significant others about critical programmatic Issues in the li^t 
of the total enteri.>rlse. 

Establishing and maintaining two-way appreciation becomes particularly 
Important during times of rapid societal change, as well as when there are 
shifts in funding patterns, organizational structures, and in the way 
technical-vocational education itself is conceptualized and utilized* 

Particular attention to assisting significant others in appreciating 
technical-vocational education seems warranted under the following types of 
circumstances J 

When an administrator discovers that he has been reporting facts 
which are consiJered to be irrelevant or off-target by significant 
others * 

When an administrator finds himself caught between conflicting 
expectations from those to whom he reports and from those who report 
to him. 

When an administrator has been reporting a lot of facts about his 
program and is disappointed that significant others have failed to 
see the importance, meaning, or value of the program. 
When an administrator is unsure of the criteria or standards by 
which his program is judged by significant others. 
\JheTi an administrator has been required to supply evidences of the 
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value of his program but does not have th^e evidences In a form 



that he can use. 

6, Uhen an administrator discovers some excellent unintended consequences 
of his program and then finds that the routine rejporting procedures 
do not provide for evidencing that which he considers of greatest 
value . , 



In this article, an adapted chartering process for use in technical- 
vocational education has been described. This process facilitates two-way 
appreciation between technical -vocational program administrators and 



limiting and facilitating forces are indicated, and alternatives of 
performance are specified along with relevant standards . The adapted 
chartering process has been field tested in the Coast Community College 
District and its feeder high schools in Costa Mesa, California.. Illustrations 
from the use of chartering in the field test are presented above. The 
adapted chartering process can be used to develop two-way appreciation both 
with a district and between district, state, and federal levels, which 
share a common mission for technical-vocational education. 



Summary 



significant others. Through the process, critical issues are identified. 
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APPENDIX D 
CHAHTERIMG PROJECT QUESTIONTBIIRE 



Name: 

1. Why did you participate in the Chartering activities? (Check one). 
Only becauBe requested to do so 



Requested to do so primarily, but also some interest 

Interested in whatever might increase the effectiveness of my 
position or program 

Eager to find tools to increase the effectiveness of my position 
or program and saw Chartering as a possible way to do so 

Other : 



2. Scan the following list of perceptions of "accountability." Then rank the 
following statements according to the extent that they agree with your own 
thinking about "accountability." Put a "1" in front of the statement that 
most agrees with your thinking about "accountability," a "2" in front of 
t^e one that next most closely agrees and so on up to 5^ rankings • 

■ * ■* . • 

An ifidicalfiion that something is not going well and you need to 

put out a fire 

A fad or a passing concept which is best handled by ignoring it 

or producing minimal cosspliance 

A concern which does not apply to me, but which calls for a 

response from those who are above me 

term used by authoritarian administrators to describe expecta- 
tions that come fi*om the top - down 

demand that you produce results and report them in relationship 
to pre -determined objectives 

A neepl to establish the worth or value of a program with those 
to whom you report 

A demand that you make on yourself to achieve performance which 
satisfies you 

Other: 



3* To what extent do you feel the need to establish the 'worth of your vocational 
education program? (Place an "X" along the line) 

-Wot at all Mildly Moderately Considerably Acutely 



A 
A 



k . What percent of your time this past year have you been engaged in problems 
relating to the accountability of your program? 

Cff> 2% 15lo vxy^o . 



5. What percent of yoxir time this past year would you estimate as having been 
spent in dealing with accountability projects such as Battelle, Charter- 
ing, etc. j o 

6. To what extent ai^' you able to communicate effectively about the worth or 
value of your program with those who are in a position to appreciate it? 

Hot at all Partially Moderately Considerably Extensively . 



?• To what extent is the organization within which you are working going 
through change? 

No Little Moderate Considerable Extensive 

Change Change Change Change Change 



8. To what extent dp your own expectations, standards, and goals for your 
program or position change over a period of two years? 

No Little Moderate Considerable Extensive 

Change Change Change Change Change 



9. Scan the following list to consider those who are your highest priority 

demanders. Then put a "1" in front of the one which is your highest priority 
demander, a "2" in front of the one' that Is your next highest priority 
demander, and so on up to 5 rankings. 

___ Federal level 
State level 
Regional level 



J)istrict Board of Trustees . 
Chancellor 

Vice Chancellor for Vocational Education 
^ College President 
^ Dean of Instruction . 
^ Dean of Student Affairs 
^ Division Chairman 
^ Students 
1^ Community 

Others (specify) 
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In answering each of the following questions, indicate where you would place 
each priority demandor by narking his ranked number of the scale. 



Exanple: 

Very 

Never • Rarely Sometimes Often Frequently 

^ 2 ^ 3 

ir you think that a particular question does not apply for a particular priority 
deiPjandor, slu^ply leave his mmiber off the scale. 

10. To what extend do you feel satisfied that your work is being appreciated : ] 

by each priority demandor? 

Not at all Partially Moderately ' Considerably Extensively: 



11. How intense are the demands for accountability that you have to respond to 
or satisfy from each priority demander? 

Nonexistent Mild Moderate Considerable Acute 



12. How difficult is it to understand clearly the demands for accountability j 
that come fi»om each of the priority demandors? " I 

^' li ' . . 1 

Not at all Somewhat Moderately j Considerably Acutely 

i ; ■ 

13. How often do you experience uncertainty as to whether evidences of account- 
ability you have submitted are accepted by each priority demandor as being 
satisfactory? ^ 

Never Rarely Sometimes Often Very frequently 



lU. To ^rtiat extend do you iMfcve necessary information ft om each priority demandor 
in the form of facts needed to satisfy demands for accountability? 

. Never Rarely Sometimes Often Very frequently 



Never Rarely ' Sometimes Often Very frequently 
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15. To what extent do you have necessary information from each priority demandor | 

in the form of values needed to satisfy demands for accountability? I 

■ ■ ■ ..... I 



I 



l6. To vhat extent are you ablje to conmunicate with each priority demandor 
concerning: 

Inqportant issues ? 

Not at all Partially Moderately Considerably Extensively 



Values? 



Not at all 



Partially Moderately 



Considerably 



Extensively 



Standards? 



Not at all 



Partially 



Moderately Considerably 



Extensively 



What will satisfy as evidence of accountability ? 

Not at all Partially Moderately Considerably 



Extensively 



17. To what extend do you negotiate with each priority demandor as to what is 
, expected of you? 



Not at all 



Poor 



Fair 



Well 

/ 



Very Well 



18. To what extent are your, values related to your program in agreement with 
the values of each priority demandor? 



Not at all 



Poor 



Pair 



Well 



Very well 



19 • To what extent do the expectations, standards and demands for evidence 
change over time (two years) for each priority? 



No 

change 



Little 
change 



Moderate 
change 



Considerable 
change 



Extensive 
change 



erJc 
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Appendix E 

INTERVIEW GUIDE (DEMflUDEE) 



What hfts happened vith your Chartering since the last vorkahop? 
In the queationnaire you indicate that 

ma your prime denndor. Did you share your Chartering scale with 

him? 

Do you intend to? 
If not^ why not? 

(a) What have been the consequences of the Chartering experience? 

(b) What have been the benefits of the Chartering experience? 

(c) (Probe the pieces using their Chartering Scale) 

Scanning^ appreciation^ rationale^ levels^ standards, 
limitations and facilitators, evidences 

(d) Does Chartering help you to satisfy demnds or pressures or to have 

your program appreciated as a satisfactory one? What evidence 
do you have of this? 

(e) Did Chartering facilitate 2-way communication of facts axxd value? 

What feedback has taken place? 

(f ) What differences has Chartering tnade In your relations with your 

"relevant others**? 

What changes have taken place ^ particularly changes in 
expectations? 

(g) What benefit is Chartering in satisfying expectations that cone 

from different levels? 

(h) Does Chartering help you in having relevant others see the whole 

program or issue and its pieces? 
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(a) ^ How do you see Chartering being used most beneficially? 

(b) Under what conditions? 

(c) What do you see as being the benefits? 

As you see it, what are the costs of Chartering? 

(a) As you experienced it? 

(b) Under the above suggested circumstances? 

What shifts in your own expectations have occurred as a result of 
Chartering? 
Broad, then specific 

(a) In terms of the view or aspect of your program described in the 
Chartering scale, what other changes have taken place in your thinking 
from before the Chartering experience to now? 

(Using the Chartering scale, probe the pieces.) 

Rationale, levels, standards, evidences^ limitations and facilitators 

(b) As a result of feedback, was there a positive or negative effect on 
the standards of the scale? 
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Appendix F 
INTERVIEW GUIDE (DEMAKDOR) 



2. (a 

(b 
(c 

(d 
(e 

(f 

3. (a 

(b 

(c 



has happened in relation to jrou in regard to Chartering? 
Who shared their Chartering scale vith you? 

Have you conimunicated any of this to those above you in terms of 

sharing or seeking information? 
What have been the consequences of the Chartering experience? 
What have been the benefits of this Chartering experience? 
Were you satisfied with the Chartering scales developed? 
-..rationale, ...standards, .evidence presented or intended? 
Did Chartering facilitate two-way coiamnication of facts and values? 
Doe.^ Chartering affect your appreciation of the person comnaunicating 

with you? _^ - 

Does. Chartering ^elp you to see the whojLe program or issue and its pieces? 



How do you see Chartering being used most beneficially? 

Under what conditions? 

What do you see as being the benefits? 

)U see it, what are the costs of Chartering? 

As you experienced it? 

Under the above suggested circumstances? 

shirts in your own expectation have occurred as a result of Chartering? 
Broad, then specific 

ise of Chartering, what changes have taken place in your thinking from 
before the ^Chartering experience to now? 
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APPENDIX a 

QUESTIONNAIRE DATA ANALYSIS TABLES 
Each table in this Appendix is an analysis of 
questions foucid in the questionnaire (Appendix D) 

Table 1. 

Distribution of participant responses and 
medians regarding reasons for participation 
in Chartering by educational agency 

Reasons for Participation 



Community College 
Educational Agency 


1 

Requested 


2 

Some 
Interest 


3 

Interest 


4 

Eager 


Medians 


O.G.C. 


4 


5 


2 




1.8 


G.W.C. 


3 


4 


1 


2 


2.0 


Dist. Admin. 


- 




1 


3 


3.8 


Dist. Total 


7 


9 


4 


5 

c- 


2.1 


/ Rej^ional 






1 




3.0. 


C.C. Total 


7 


9 


5 


5 


2.2 






Reasons for Participation 




High School 

Educational Agency 
XH = 21 Dersons' 


1 1 

Requested 


2 

Some 
Interest 


3 

Interest 


4 

Eager 


Medians 


H.B. 


3 


2 


3 


1 


2.2 


N.-M. 




4 


5 


1 


2.7 


Dists. Total 


3 


6 


8 


2 


2.6 


Regional 


1 




2 


1 


3.0 


H.S. Total 


^ .. 


6 


10 


3 


2.6 



! ■ . ■ 

i ■ ■ . • . ■ ■ 

1 . ■ ; ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. . ■ 
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Table 2 
Distribution of 

Means o£ participant responses regarding 
perceptions of accountability by educa- 
tional agency 

( 0 - lowest rating, 5 - highest rating) 



College 

Educational 
Agency 

(N=:25 persons) 

I 


Put Fad Doesn't Top- Demand- Estab- Demand Others 
out apply down Produce lish on 
fire to me results worth self 

or 

value 


1 — 

C,C. Dist. 

Regional 


1.04 0 .42 ,63 3.46 4.25 3.88 .58 
0 0 2.00 1.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 0 


C.C. Total 


1.00 0 .48 .64 3.52 4.24 3.84 .56 


High School 
Educational 
Agency 

(N-25 persons) 


Perceptions of Accountability 

Put Fad Doesn't Top- Demand- Estab- Demand Others 
out ^Pply down Produce lish on 
fire to me results worth self \ 

or 

value 


H,S,Dists, 

Regional 


s 

.47 .24 .24 .82 3.53 4.00 3.82 .94 
.50 .0 0 1.50 4.75 3.25 . .75 .25 


H,S. Total* 


,.48 .19 .19 .95 3.76 3.86 3.24 .81 
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Tsble 3 



Distribution of participant responses and 
medians regarding the extent of felt need 
to establish program worth by educational 
agency 



Extent of need to establish program worth 



Coraraunity College 
Educational Agency 
(N 28 persons) 



1 

iNot at 
all 



o.c.c. 

G.W.C. 

Pis t, Admin 



Dlst. Total 
Regi onal 



C.C. Total 



2 

Mildly 



3 

MoOer- 
ately 



4 

Consid- 
erably 



Acutely Medians 



5 
4 



4 
4 
3 



9 

3 



11 

-1 



12 



12 



4.2 



4.2 



5.0 



4.4 
4.2 



4.3- 



Extent of need to feastablish program worth 



High School 
Educational Agency 
(N =^ 20 persons) 



H.B. 

N.-MJ 



Dists. Total 
Regional 



H.S. Total 



1 2 3 4 5 

Not at Mildly Moder- Cons id- Acutely 
all ately erably 



2 
1 



5 

4 



9 



1 
3 



4 
3 



Medians 



3.9 
4.1 



4.0 

5-.0 



4.2 
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Table 4 



Canmunity College 
Educational Agenc 
(N = 28 persons 



Distribution of participant responses and 
medians regarding the extent able to com- 
municate effectively about program by- 
educational agency 

Extent able to cOTomunicate 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not at Part- Moder- Consid- Extens- 
all ially ately erably ively 



Median s 



O.C.C. - 

G.W.C. 

Dist. Adm, 



Dist, Total 
ReginnnJ 



GX. Total 



1 

2 
1 



4 
1 



8 
5 
2 



15 
3 



18 



1 
3 



3.9 

4.1 
3.8 



4.0 
3.8 



3.9 



High School 
Educational AgencV 
fN = 20 persona' 



H.B. 

N.-M 



Dists. Total 
R egional 



il.S, Total 



1 

Not at 



2 

Part- 
ially 



2 
2 



Extent able to communicate 

3 4 5 

Moder- Consid- Extens- 
ately erably ively 



2 
1 



5 
4 



9 

2 



11 



1 
1 



Medians 



3.9 
3.6 



3.8 
3.8 



3,8 
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Table 5 



Distribution of participant responses and 
medians regarding the extent of organizational 
change by educational agency 



Extent of Change 



Community College 
Educational Agenc 
( N = 28 persons' 



1 

No 

3 Change 



2 

Little 
Change 



3 

Moder- 
ate 

Change 



4 

Consid- 
erable 
Change 



5 

Exten- 
sive 
Change 



Median s 



0 c c 




1 


6 






3 2 


G,W.C. 




1 


3 


5 


1 


3.7 


, Dist •Admin, 






1 


1 


1 


. 4.0 


Dist. Total 




9 


10 . 


10 


2 . 


3.5 


Regional 




1 




3 




3.8 








10 


13 


2 










Extent of Channe 




High School 1 
Educational Agency( 
( U " 21 oeraonal 


Change 


2 

Little 
Change 


3 

Moder- 
ate 
Change 


4 

Consid- 
erable 
Change 


5 

Exten- 
sive 
Change 


° Medi 


H.B.. 






2 


2 


4 


4.5 


N.-M. 




1 


2 


6 




3.8 


Dists. Total 




1 




8 




3.9 


Regional 










4 


5.0 


" H.S. Total 




1 


■ 4 


8 


8 


4.1 
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Table 6 



Distribution of participant responses and 
medians regarding extent of change of per- 
sonal expectations, standards, and goals by 



Extent of Change 



Ccmmunity College 
Educational Agency 
(N = 28 persons) 



1 

No 

Change 



2 

Little 
Change 



3 

Moder- 
ate 

Change 



4 

Consid- 
erable 
Change 



5 

Exten- 
sive 
Change 



Median 



o.c.c. . 

G.W.C. . 

■Dist.Adm. 



Dist, Total 
Regional 



CO. Total 



4 
4 



6 

6 

3 



8 
3 



15 



11 



15 



3.6 
3.7 
4.0 



3.7 
3.2 



3.6 



High School 
Educational Agency 
(N = 20 peraonsy 



H.B. 
N.-M. 



Dists. Total 



ResionaX 



H.S. Total 



1 

No 

Change 



2 

Little 
Change 



Extent of Change 



3 

Moder- 
ate 

Change 



4 

Consid- 
erable 
Change 



3 
2 



5 
_4 
9 
1 



10 



5 , 
Exten-' 
sive 



2 
2 



Median 



3.7 
3.9 



3.9 
4.8 



3.9 
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